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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
DISCOVERIES IN MAGNETISM. 

Abstract of “ Researches on Magnetism and on certain 
allied Subjects,” including a supposed new Impon- 
derable. By Baron von Reichenbach. Trans- 
lated and abridged from the German, by W. Gre- 
gory, M.D. &c. 8vo, pp. 112. Taylor and Walton. 

Tus pamphlet conteins an account ofa very ela- 

porate series of researches originally published in 

full in the Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, and 
instituted by a German experimenter, the Baron 
yon Reichenbach. The translator, Dr. W. Gregory, 
states that he “read Baron von Reichenbach’s 
memoir with that interest which a long and fa- 
miliar acquaintance with his former researches 
naturally inspired ; but soon found that his present 
subject possessed a much higher interest, and that 
his researches promised to yield most interesting 
aswell as practically useful results. As he pro- 
ceeded, he recognised the same ardent zeal in the 
pursuit of knowledge, the same powers of minute 
observation, the same accuracy in the details of his 
iments, the same caution in devising all pos- 
sible checks and control in these experiments, and 
the same logical turn of mind in drawing his con- 
clusions, which had, from the beginning, charac- 
terised all the researches of Reichenbach.” 

As we cannot pretend in our limited space to 
give even an abstract of an abstract, we must con- 
tent ourselves with stating very briefly some of the 
great facts and Jaws elicited by the untiring perse- 
verance of the author, and add to them a few ex- 

riments and observations of our own, in part con- 

matory of the results; though differing in their 
details to that degree which is generally found to 
obtain in the experiments of different original in- 
vestigators operating under somewhat different cir- 
cumstances, and in a different country and climate. 

The author’s first general result we give in his 
own words : 

“Magnets of ten pounds supporting power, when 
drawn along the body downwards, without contact, 
produce certain sensations in a certain proportion 
of human beings, Occasionally in twenty, three 
or four sensitive individuals,are found ; and in one 
tate, ont of twenty-two fertales examined by the 
author, eighteen were found sensitive. The sensa- 
sation is rather unpleasant than agreeable, and is 
like an aura; in some cases warm, in others cool; 
or it may be a pricking, or a sensation of the 
creeping of insects on the skin: sometimes head- 
ache comes rapidly on. These effects occur when 
the patient does not see the magnet, nor know 
what is doing: they occur both in males and fe- 
males, although more frequently in females ; they 
are sometimes seen in strong healthy people, but 
oftener in those whose health, though good, is not 
80 Vigorous, and in what are called nervous persons. 
Children are frequently found to be sensitive. Per- 
Sons affected with spasmodic diseases, those who 
suffer from epilepsyyaeatalepsy, chorea, paralysis, 
and hysteria, are patti¢tlarly sensitive. Lunatics 
and somnambulists ére uniformly sensitive.” 

_ The next result is the observation by a catalep- 
ic patient of a flame proceeding from the poles of 
4 magnet :— The first experiment was made by 
nt’s father. In profound darkness a horse- 

t of nine elements, capable of carrying 

nds, was presented to the patient, the 
amature being removed: and she saw a distinct 
ra continued luminous appearance, which uni- 
pled disappeared when the armature was ap- 
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We must necessarily pass over the further expe- 
riments on this point, and refer our readers to the 
book itself. In the second section the effect of 
crystals, and other bodies not in themselves ordi- 
narily magnetic, is treated of, which is enounced 
as follows. 

“The author was still more surprised to find 
that not only the magnet, but a magnetised glass 
of water, possessed the property of attracting the 
hand of Mdlle. Nowotny. This took place in an 
inferior degree, but the hand never failed to shew 
a tendency to follow the magnetised water, whether 
the patient were in a state of catalepsy or not. 
Being convinced that such a phenomenon could 
not be an isolated one, the author tried whether 
the same effect might not be produced by other 
bodies besides water, hoping, if this were so, to be 
enabled to trace some general laws. All sorts of 
minerals, preparations, drugs, in short, objects of 
all kinds, were therefore magnetised in the same 
way as the water, by drawing or passing the mag- 
net along them, and tried on the patient; and all 
of them had acted as the water had done, more or 
less powerfully. Some of them caused spasms over 
the whole body, others only in the arm, others 
again only in the hand; and lastly, others not at 
all, although all were equally magnetised. It was 
clear that a difference existed in the different kinds 
of matter, which here came into operation. To in- 
vestigate this the same substances were tried, with- 
out being previously magnetised, in their natural 
condition. To his astonishment they still acted on 
the patient, and that with a power often little in- 
ferior to that which they had when magnetised. 
They did not, however, always give to the hand a 
tendency to follow, but more frequently caused it 
to grasp the magnet convulsively, with various de- 
grees of force. It was also observed that the effect 
in the cataleptic state was much more distinct and 
powerful than when the patient was in the normal 
condition. When the substance to be tried was laid 
in the hands of the cataleptic (insensible) patient, 
the result was either, a, that the fingers were spas- 
| modically closed on the body or substance—(The 
substances which acted thus were subdivided into, 
1, those which drew the hand after them; and, 2. 
those which had no such effect)—or, d, that the 
hand remained still, no visible effect being pro- 
duced. It was therefore easy to arrange the sub- 
stances according to their action, under a or b.” 

A list is then given of the bodies sv acting; this 
is much too long to transcribe, we therefore give 
a few of the different bodies as instances. 

I. INERT. 
Amorphous. 
Silver and gold coin. 
Copper, brass. 





Ivory. 
Wood. 
Anthracite. 
Crystallised. 
/avellite, 
Natrolite. 


Dolomite. 
Orpiment. 
Phrenite. 
II. ACTIVE. 
Such as caused the fingers to close on the body 
with hardly perceptible spasm. 

Diamond, very small. Sugar candy. — : 
Metallic, antimony. Gold crystals } inch thick. 
Witherite. Lievrite. 
Augite. Boracite. 
Apatite. Alum. 

Those which caused the hand to contract with vio- 
lent spasm, and attracted it also when made to 
pass near it. 

Tourmaline. | Fluor Spar. 
Gypsum. Heavy Spar. 
No effect was produced by any of these bodies 





or by magnets on inorganic matter, in any of the 


tof 
’ 





Baron’s experiments : the following is his observa- 
tion on this point: 

“While this force thus appears free from all at- 
traction to inorganic matter, it is worthy of the 
most marked attention and interest, that it shares 
with the magnet the power of attracting organised 
living structures. In Mdlle. Nowotny the hand 
was attracted by the large crystal, exactly as by a 
magnet of middling size. As we have already seen, 
the magnet appears to possess two forces, one which 
attracts iron, &c., the other identical with the crys- 
talline force.’’ 

The cautious experimental habits of the author, 
however, did not permit him to stop at the appa- 
rent effect of these bodies and of magnets : if mag- 
netism had any thing to do with the phenomena, 
its effects must have been considerably modified by 
terrestrial magnetism. Experiment proved this to 
be the fact. 

“ On examining the position of Mdlle. Nowotny, 
she was found lying almost exactly on the magne- 
tic meridian, her head towards the north. She had 
instinctively chosen this direction, and it had been 
necessary to take down a stove to allow her bed_te 
be placed as she desired it to be. She was re- 
quested, as an experiment, to lie down with her 
head to the south. It took several days to per- 
suade her to do so; and she only consented in con- 
sideration of the weight which the author attached 
to the experiment. At last one morning he found 
her in the desired position, which she had assumed 
very shortly before. She very soon began to com- 
plain of discomfort; she became restless, flushed, 
her pulse became more frequent and fuller, a rush 
of blood to the head increased the headache, and 
the sensation of nausea soon attacked the stomach. 
The bed with the patient was now turned, but was 
stopped half way, when she lay in a magnetic pa- 
rallel, with the head to the west. This position 
was far more disagreeable than the former, in- 
deed absolutely intolerable. This was at half-past 
eleven A.M. She felt as if she would soon faint, 
and begged to be removed out of this position. 
This was done, and as soon as she was restored to 
the original position, with the head to the north, 
all disagreeable sensations diminished, and in a 
few minutes were so completely gone, that she was 
again cheerful. But besides these very disagree- 
able feelings, which acted profoundly on her in the 
altered position, all her sensations, in regard to 
external matters, were altered. For example, the 
streaking with a magnet, usually so agreeable, was 
now disagreeable ; and if strong, intolerable; and, 
in short, all her relations to different substances 
took a new and very different form.” 

We regret that our space does not permit us to 
give many other similar experiments, by which the 
effects of terrestrial magnetism in modifying these 
curious phenomena was established. 

We, however, give one more : 

“ All these patients now recollected how painful 
and disagreeable it had always been for them to 
remain in church, although they could never tell 
why. But as all Catholic churches are built from 
east to west, those in front of the altar are neces- 
sarily in the position from west to east, which to 
all sensitive persons is the most intolerable. In 
fact, these patients in that position had often fainted 
and been carried out of church.” 

The author judiciously observes : 

‘‘ And since terrestrial magnetism is subject to 
variations, which are in connexion with the lunar 
phases, insomuch that the terrestrial magnetism 
reaches a minimum, in reference to the moon, at 
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the period of full moon, one of the causes which in- 
fluence insanity comes out of darkness at least into 
twilight. On this point the author promises to re- 
turn to the subject when the special investigation 
of it is further advanced.” 

Having examined, in great detail, the effects of 
magnets and of crystalline bodies, the author at 
length finds that neither of these was necessary, 
but that the human hand was all-suflicient to pro- 
duce the effect. 

“ We have now in this investigation arrived at 
the threshold of the so-called animal netism. 
This ‘ noli me tangere’ may now be laid hold of. If 
the author drew a magnet several times downwards 
from the head to the feet of Mdlle. Sturmann, she 
became insensible, and fell into convulsions, gene- 
rally cataleptic. The same result followed when 
the large rock-crystal was used in the same way. 
But the author could also produce the same effect 
with his hands alone. Therefore the crystalline 
force of the magnet and of the crystal was also 
found in his hand.” ‘ 

The Baron, having clearly established this and 
similar effects, goes on to effects derived from the 
sun’s rays upon different. bodies—such as a copper 
wire, a glass of water, the human hand, an iron 
key, and crystals, which Jed him to the following 
important law: —“ All these facts unite to form 
this law. The force derived from the sun, and 
corresponding to the force of crystals, 's capable of 
being collected in other bodies; and since these 
bodies can be charged with it and retain it for 
some time, they possess a certain degree of coerci- 
tive power in reference to it.” 

Then he passes naturally from the sun to the 
moon, and establishes the following important con- 
clusion :—* From all this it follows that the moon- 
light is not mere moonlight; that, although it 
conveys no heat, it yet possesses, along with it, 
light, a powerful hidden influence, which, in all 
respects, agrees with that residing in magnets, 
crystals, the human hand, and the sun’s rays. 
The moon is, therefore, the fifth source of this 
influence.” 

We then go on to the effect of chemical action, 
electricity, &c. We have a clear explanation of 
the hitherto puzzling phenomenon of ghosts: “a 
human, ghostlike, female form, with one arm laid 
across the body, the other hanging down,’ is seen 
by a young man named Billing, and has a simple 
and clear explanation, from natural and physical 
causes, as it is found to result from nothing else 
than the decomposition of a human body, buried a 
considerable distance beneath, and a long time 
previously, in quick-lime (p. 68). 

Lastly, we get the great generalisation, that not 
only the magnet, crystals, the hand, sun, moon, che- 
mical affinity, and electricity, affect individuals in 
this peculiar manner, but that all kinds of matter 
do. so, “ such as paper, wood, linen, trees, people, 
horses, dogs, cats, ponds of water, &c. &c. &c.: in 
short, every thing material acted on the patient, 
causing sometimes a cool sometimes a warm cur- 
rent to flow towards him” (page 82). 

Having arrived at this extensive generalisation, 
we shall now give some of our own repetitions of 
these remarkable experiments of the Herr von 
Reichenbach, some of which have been already con- 
firmed by Dr. Gregory, and shew how far, by pur- 
suing a similar strict inductive method, we have 
been enabled to verify many of his results, and 
wherein our results have differed from his: future 
and more extensive experiments may possibly re- 
concile the discrepancies. 

The following are the bodies we have principally 
experimented with, many of which, it wil be seen, 
are identical with those of our author; some are 
new. We arrange them in the order of their ac- 
tivity ; and also give a third class, which we have 
found exercise a repulsive effect; as well as a pe- 

culiar magneto-directive phenomenon, which we 
shall presently describe. 


more or less violent, and attracted it when made 
to pass near it: 
Gold. English paper. Ages 
Diamond. Brandy and water, enclosed im ftint- 
Silver. ass. 
Copper. Beef cut in slices and broiled. 
Tin. Pea-soup in a porcelain bason. 
Such as caused the hand to contract with barely 
perceptible spasm : 
Garnets. Mosaic gold. 
Rubies. Sugar candy. 
INERT. 
Natrolite. 
Wavellite. 
Augite. 


Boracite. 
Apatite. 
Lievrite. 
Phrenite. 
REPULSIVE. 
Castor oil. Rhubarb. 
Sulphate of magnesia. American paper. 

Our experiments have been made upon all classes 
of people, and we have found the effects invariably 
to obtain in a very marked manner. So. far from 
experimenting upon cataleptic or nervous patients, 
we have generally tried the class of bodies which 
head our list upon active professional men, who 
require great steadiness of nerve for their different 
pursuits: but the spasmodic contractions never 
failed to take place. Among scientific mem we ob- 
served them very strongly —we should say, qnite 
as marked as among any other class. We incline 
to think that the contact of dissimilar metals has 
something to do with the phenomenon; as, on 
placing a gold and silver piece together on the 
hand, we have found the effect take place very sud- 
denly, and the pieces generally retained with a 
tenacity which withstood all our efforts to detach 
them. On the other hand, when the gold piece 
was placed on the palm of the hand without the 
silver, the spasm was not so sudden: though here 
it was never followed by subsequent relaxation. 
When the silver was employed without the gold (an 
experiment we seldom risked, as it produced dis- 
agreeable effects on some patients), a slight repul- 
sive effect was occasionally perceived, Generally 
speaking, the patients on whom the experiments 
were tried were able to discriminate readily by touch 
between the different metals; but we found that 
many, when tried with gold, silver, and copper, 
called them indiscriminately tin: this peculiarity 
we do not attempt to explain. 

Paper has been long known asa strong electrical 
agent, and we expected curious results from its 
use, in which expectation we were not disappointed. 
English paper— particularly that obtained at a 
large establishment near the Royal Exchange— 
universally produced an attraetive effect, equal—in 
some cases superior —to the noble metals. With 
paper, however, manufactured or prepared in Ame- 
rica, the effect was very different: the hands gene- 
rally receded from it; and, in some few cases, when 
a slight attractive effect was manifested, we subse- 
quently discovered that the patient was labouring 
under a.cerebral affection. Sometimes a very cu- 
rious magnetic effect took place, which we must 
shortly describe. When genuine American paper 
was presented to the patient, the right hand gra- 
dually left its quiescent state by his side, and as- 
sumed a stiffened position opposite the face; the 
fingers were strongly repelled, diverging from each 
other, and the thumb attached itself and adhered 
firmly to the nose. This effect was apparently 
magnetic: it obtained in several experiments; but 
it would be premature, in the. present state of the 
science, to attempt to explain it,—doubtless future 
researches will clear it up. 

With regard to the ya of terrestrial mag- 
netism, our observations do not quite accord with 
those of the Baron. We have observed no differ- 
ence in the effect, whatever was the position of the 
body of the patient with regard to the magnetic 
meridian ; but we certainly fancy we have detected 
a difference produced by locality, with respect to 
the poles of the earth; and that the effects of at- 
traction above mentioned are increased. according 
as the patiemt experimented on was located farther 





ACTIVES; 
Such as caused the hand. to contract with spasms 
5 4 


. Ppt ee. 
will have many opportunities of realising ang ex. 
tending these observations. The law which We 
have deduced from these experiments js More 
simple than that of our author, and may shortly be 
expressed as follows: — that the phenomena of at. 
traction are directly as the mass of the attracti 
body; thus a sovereign of standard gold always 
produced twice the effect of half a sovereign of the 
same metal. We are, however, inclined to think 
that the other branclr of the law which obtaing jp 
inorganic attraction does not hold good here; fo 
we have not observed that it is inversely as the 
square of the distance. It is a very singular cyip. 
cidence, that several of our patients made verhit{n 
the same observation as those of the Baron — they 
said, “they recollected how painful and digagrep. 
able it had always been for them to remain jp 
church, but they could never tell why ;” and may 
of them complained of an irresistible tendency whég 
there to a comatose state. We could not, tioq. 
ever, find that these sensations depended y 
their position with regard to the magnetic met. 
dian; but rather seemed to depend upon. some 
ap influence of the clergyman, as the comg 
differed much in degree for different preachers, 

It will be seen that many of the above expefi. 
ments. agree in the main points with those of the 
Baron ; others certainly shew some striking difftt. 
ences; but it is ever thus at the first opening of 
new mines of research : none of our experiments x 
all militate against the remarkable law which k 
has developed, viz. ‘* that bodies which can retap 
a force for some time possess a certain degree of 
coercitive power in reference toit.” We also agree 
with the Baron as. to the cooling effect of ponds of 
water, and other minor points; but we will not 
weary our readers with a further description of our 
experiments; we are glad that, these discoveries 
being now fairly before the world, every one will 
have it in his power to repeat and compare the 
experiments of the German philosopher and ou 
own, to verify the general results of both, and where 
they differ to discern which, in fact, presents the 
most accurate exposition of natural phenomena. 








MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITES. 
Memoirs of the Jacobites of 1715 and 1745. By Mrs. 

Thomson. Vol. ILI. 8vo, pp. 524 London, B, 

Bentley. 
Wuenre history and romance, and biography and 
tragedy, mingle so intimately asin the memoirs of 
the two eventful periods embraced by this work, 
there could be no want of interest, even in i 
rent hands. But when such good taste, sound 
judgment, and proper feeling as Mrs. Thomson 
possesses are brought to the task, it necessarily at- 
tains higher attractions, and asserts its place in 
standard polite literature of the country. In 1 
viewing the preceding volumes we expended some 
of our hypercriticism in pointing out a few slight 
mistakes: in the present sequel, we have nothing 
to do but to commend. p 

The lives are those of Lord George Murtay, 
James Drummond Duke of Perth, Flora Mac 
William Boyd Earl of Kilmarnock, and Charles 
Radcliffe; with portraits of the Prince, Flora, apd 
the intrepid Balmerino. Upon all these the ai 
thor has Cosel laudable research, and in not 4 
few instances her industry has been rewarded by & 
cess to fresh matter, which throws a new light bot 
upon individual character and events involved ia 
these calamitous struggles. ' 
The life of Lord George Murray occupies neatly 
half the volume, and the great questions 
to his conduct are dispassionately examined. Wi 
me doubts, we are inclined to agree with Mis 

mson’s summing up: 

“ The he of Lord auny J 
great origi power,, SS 
those citcumstances which usually 


Vv 

Murray was one, of 

Wes dependent, upéa 
‘ec: the formar 
tion of character, than that of most men. He wa 
determined and. iafexible in opinions, yet cautious 


he. was. singere and 


in action, ‘ 
t It was his conseigus 





north. Dr. Gregory, who lives north of the Tweed, 


there an now be little doubt. 
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of upright intentions which inspired him with 

contempt for the littleness of others; and with his 

love of superiority, his self-will and ambition, 

there was wrought a strong conviction of his own 

worth, as opposed to the hollowness of some of his 
* * 


a a soldier, indeed, the qualities of Lord 
George Murray rose to greatness: so enduring, 
and. so fearless, so careless of danger to himself, 
yet 80 solicitous for others, As a general, some 
great defects may be pointed out io his composi- 
tion, without detracting from his merits as a pri- 
vate individual. ene _ eae 

“But Lord Geargn as not only a disciplinarian ; 
in bis own person, he set the example of a scrupu- 
a nesty. ,.‘1 never,’ he writes in his explana- 
tion of his conduct, ‘took the least thing without 
ty the full value... I thought that I could not 


“reasonably find fault with others in that, if I did 


not shew them a good example.’ To the sick and 
“wounded Lord George invariably paid the utmost 
attention ; and, under his guidance, the Highland- 
“ers, heretofore so fierce towards each other in their 
“contests, were remarkable for a degree of humanity 
qhich was disgracefully contrasted with the barba- 
rity of their conquerors. Such were his general 
aunbutes in his military station. Whatever doubts 
may have existed. in the mind of Charles Edward 
yh the fidelity of his General, are silenced by 
fhe long and hopeless exile of Lord George Mur- 
ty, and by the continued friendship of the Cheva- 
et St. George. No overtures, as in the case of 
the Rarl of Mar, to the British Government, nor 
efforts on the part of his prosperous and favoured 
“brother, the Bake of Atholl, have transpired to 
shew that in saving Blair there was a secret un- 
derstanding that there should be a future reward, 
gor that any surmise of treachery had opened a 
door to reconciliation, Charles, be it remembered, 
“was, under that daily, hourly influence, which 
‘Weakens the judgment, and exasperates the pas- 
‘sions, His opinien of Lord George Murray must 
lot be accépted as any evidence against one who 
had redeemed the inconsistencies of his youth by 
‘the great exertions of his manhood. Some vital 
defects there were, nevertheless, in this General, 
of powerful intellect, and of earnest and honourable 
intentions. His character partook too largely of 
that quality which has raised his country as a na- 
tion in all other countries, prudence, For his pe- 
quliar situation he was far too cautious. Perse- 
Yering and inflexible, he was destitute of hope. If 
it be true, that he entered into the undertaking 
With a conviction that the cause could never pros- 
‘et, he was the last man that should have been the 
yee of an army whose ardour, when not engaged 
thaction, he invariably restrained. All contend- 
iby opinions seem to hesitate and to falter when 
they relate to the retreat from Derby, the grand 
étror of the enterprise; the fatal step, when the 
tite served, and the wind was propitious, and an 
peetpnity never to be regained was for ever lost. 
rivate society, Lord George Murray is reported 
ty: bia fine per- 


hele been overbearing and has 


$00 aud handsome countenance were lessened in 


theif agreeableness by a haughty deportment. He 
is ‘simple, temperate, co self-denying in his 
habits, Tn his relations of life, he appears to have 
deen respectable, His letters shew him to have 
me at least the usual means of education of- 
tere to a soldier who entered upon active service 
Mt sixteen, or to have improved his own acquire- 
ments, ‘They are clear and explicit, and bear 
The impress of sincerity apd. good sense, Dis- 
trusted as he was by Charles Edward, and misre- 

ted by others, we wt accord to Lord George 
a ray the indulgence which he claims from pos- 
bi these, the last words of his vindication :— 
pooh the whole, I conclude with saying, if I 
‘all the good I would, I am sure I, did all 1 


tu the biemoit ofthe Duke of Perth, the author 
ay elite wi WHE aadgtrd edtlete mete mee 
“on the part of the family of a callier, 





for whom a very pretty romance was got up by a 
needy and inventive person (a limb of the law, we 
believe), setting forth that the duke did not die at 
sea, as ame but returned incog. to somewhere 
about Sunderland, and, by way of keeping himself 
as much concealed from the Hanoverian govern- 
ment as possible, hid himself under the surface of 
the earth in the pleasant occupation of a pitman. 
This silly fraud was legally met and defeated ; and 
the interesting romance vanished, like the coals 
dug by the ducal pitman, in smoke. But still 
such matters are necessarily resuscitated in bio- 
graphical publications; and doubt and mystery 
have always their votaries to a certain degree, 
gaining also by the shadowy lapse of years. But 
even within the short space that has elapsed since 
Mrs. Thomson’s volume appeared, a decisive com- 
munication as to any doubt even as to precise date 
of the duke’s death has reached her and us :—of 
its certainty there was previously no real question, 
nor any ground whatever for the coal-pit story and 
the identity of its hero—together with his adven- 
tures in disguise in Perthshire, where, in spite of 
his black face, slouched hat, and subterranean 
costume, he was said to have been recognised by 
sundries who knew him in his feudal splendour ! 

Among the Stuart Papers there is a document 
which proves that the duke died at sea in 1746. 
There is the original memoir presented by the 
Duchess of Perth to King James, wherein the 
widow states the notorious fact as a ground on 
which to found the legal plea as a bar to the at- 
tainder of the duke’s blood and estate. She de- 
clares that the duke died before the act (of attainder) 
was passed, and it was passed in May 1746; which 
fully corroborates the received account that the 
duke died on the 11th of the same month. 

We believe Mrs. Thomson, whose patient inquiry 
has done her so much credit, was not enabled to 
consult all the Stuart papers, the publication of 
which we may shortly anticipate, and therefore 
could not be aware of this record till too late for 
her first edition. There is, we think, a ms. by 
Daniel, the duke’s secretary, which it would be 
gratifying to find and consult. 

Without going into the other biographies, or 
doing more than touch on the affecting executions 
of Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino, and Charles 
Radcliffe, we will pass at once to quote some of the 
novelty so interesting in this performance, and first 
turn to copy a letter in the appendix relative to the 
social state of the Chevalier St. George at Rome, 
for permission to publish which, says Mrs. Thom- 
son, “I am indebted to the valued friendship of 
my brother-in-law, Samuel Coltman, Esq., in whose 
possession it is, having been bequeathed, with other 
Mss. to his mother, by the well-known Joseph 
Spence, author of the ‘ Anecdotes,’ and of other 
works,” 

It was, she farther informs us, addressed by Mr. 
Spence to his father, who had forbidden him to 
enter into the society of the Pretender at Rome. 
It is not dated, and runs thus: 

“‘Sir,—About a month ago, Mr. and I 
being in search of some of the antiquities of your 
place, we became acquainted with an English gen- 
tleman, very knowing in this kind of learning, and 
who proved of great use to us; his name is Dr, 
Cooper, a priest of the Church of England, whom 
we did not suspect to be of the Pretender’s retinue, 
but took him to be a curious traveller, which 
opinion created in me a great liking for his con- 
versation. On Easter eve, he made us the compli- 
ment, that as he supposed us bred in the profession 
of the said church, he thought it incumbent on 
him to invite us to divine service, next day being 
Easter Sunday. Such language, at Rome, ap- 
peared to me a jest. I stared at the Doctor, who 
added that the Pretender (whom he called king) 
had prevailed with the late pope, to grant license 
for having divine service according to the rules of 
the Church of England performed in his palace, 
for the benefit of Protestant gentlemen of his 
suite, his domestics, and travellers ; and that Dr. 
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Berkley and himself were appointed for the dis- 
charge of this duty ; and that prayers were read 
as ordinarily here as in London. I should have 
remained of St. Thomas’s belief, had I not been a 
witness that this is a matter of fact, and as such, 
have noted it down, as one of the greatest wonders 
of Rome. This was the occasion of my first en- 
trance into the Pretender’s house: I became ac- 
quainted with both the Doctors, who are sensible, 
well-bred men. I put several questions to them 
about the Pretender, and, if credit can be given 
them, they assure me he is a moral, upright man, 
being far from any sort of bigotry, and most averse 
to disputes and distinctions of religion, whereof not 
a word is admitted in his family. They described 
him in person very much to the resemblance of 
King Charles II., which they say he approaches 
more and more every day, with a great application 
to business, and a head well turned that way, having 
only some clerks, to whom he dictates such letters 
as he does not write with his own hand. In some 
days after, my friend and I went to take the even- 
ing air in the stately park called Villa Ludovici; 
there we met, face to face, on a sudden, with the 
Pretender, his Princess and court ; we were so very 
close before we understood who they were, that we 
could not retreat with decency; common civility 
obliged us to stand sid. ways in the alley, as others 
did, to let them pass by. The Pretender was easily 
distinguished by his star and garter, as well as by 
his air of greatness, which discovered a majesty 
superior to the rest. I felt, at that instant of his 
approach, a strange convulsion in body and mind, 
such as I never was sensible of before; whether 
aversion, awe, or respect occasioned it, I can’t 
tell: I remarked his eyes fixed on me, which, I 
confess, I could not bear. I was perfectly stunned, 
and not aware of myself, when, pursuant to what 
the standers-by did, I made him a salute; he re- 
turned it with a smile, which changed the sedate- 
ness of his first aspect into a very graceful counte~ 
nance ; ashe passed by I observed him to be a well- 
sized, clean-limbed man. I had but one glimpse 
of the Princess, which left me a great desire of 
seeing her again; however, my friend and I turned 
off into another alley, to reason at leisure on our 
several observations: there we met Dr. Cooper, 
and, after making some turns with him, the same 
company came again in our way. I was grown 
somewhat bolder, and resolved to let them pass as 
before, in order to take a full view of the Princess: 
she is of a middling stature, well-shaped, and has 
lovely features: wit, vivacity, and mildness of tem- 
per are painted in her look. When they came to 
us, the Pretender stood, and spoke a word to the 
Doctor; then looking at us, he asked him whether 
we were English gentlemen; he asked us how long 
we had been in town, and whether we had any ac- 
quaintance init; then told us he had a house, where 
English gentlemen would be very welcome. The 
Princess, who stood by, addressing herself to the 
Doctor in the prettiest English I think I ever 
heard, said, ‘Pray, Doctor, if these gentlemen be 
lovers of music, invite them to my concert to- 
night; I charge you with it;’ which she accom- 
panied with a salute in the most gracious manner. 
It was a very hard task, sir, to recede from the 
honour of such an invitation, given by a princess, 
who, although married to the Pretender, deserves 
so much in regard to her person, her house, and 
family. However, we argued the case with the 
Doctor, and represented the strict orders we had 
to the contrary; he replied there would be no pro- 
hibition to a traveller against music, even at the 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church; that if 
we missed this ion of seeing this assembly of 
the Roman nobility, we might not recover it while 
we stayed in Rome; and that it became persons of 
our age and degree to act always the part of gen- 
tlemen, without regard to party humours. T 
arguments were more forcible than ours, so we 
went, and saw a bright assembly of the prime 
Roman nobility, the concert of the best 
musicians of Rome, a plentiful and orderly colla~ 
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ion served ; but the courteous and affable manner 
«#four reception was more taking than all the rest. 
(We had a general invitation given us whilst we 
«stayed in town, and were desired to use the palace 
jas our house: we were indispensably obliged to 
wgmaake a visit next day, in order to return thanks 
‘Gor so many civilities received ;—those are things 
@ue toa Turk. We were admitted without cere- 
smony; the Pretender entertained us on the sub- 
“Sect of our families as knowingly as if he had been 
ail his life in England; he told me some passages 
eof myself and father, and of his being against the 
Hcllowers of King Charles I. and II., and added, 
“Sthat if you, sir, had been of age before my grand- 
Zather’s death, to learn his principles, there had 
deen little dang er of you taking party against the 
rights of a Stuart.’ 

“He then observed how far the prejudices of 
seducation and wrong notions of infancy are apt to 
warry people from the paths of their ancestors: he 

¢alliscoursed as pertinently on several of our neigh- 
bouring families as I could do, upon which I told 
him I was surprised at his so perfect knowledge of 
vour families in England; his answer was, that 
rom his infancy he had made it his business to ac- 
. the knowledge of the laws, customs, and 
Zanilies of his country, so that he might not be re- 
ported a stranger when the Almighty pleased to 
call him thither. These and the like discourses 
theld until word was brought that dinner was 
swerved; we endeavoured all we could to withdraw, 
dbut there was no possibility for it after he had 
anade us this compliment, ‘I assure you, gentle- 
amen, I shall never be for straining man’s inclina- 
tions ; however, our grandfathers, who were worthy 
people, dined, and I hope there can be no fault 
found that we do the same.’ There is every day a 
wegular table of ten or twelve covers well served, 
mnto which some of the qualified persons of his 
court, or travellers, are invited: it is supplied with 
‘English and French cooking, French and Italian 
@wines; but I took notice that the Pretender eat 
wonly of the English dishes, and made his dinner of 
@east beef, and what we call Devonshire pie; he 
salso prefers our March beer, which he has from 
Leghorn, to the best wines: at the dessert, he 
@rinks his glass of champagne very heartily, and to 
@o him justice, he is as free and cheerful at his 
table as any man [I know; he spoke much in 
AHavour of our English ladies, and said he was per- 
suaded he had not many enemies among them; 
then he carried a health to them. The Princess 
~with a smiling countenance took up the matter, 
and.said, ‘I think then, sir, it would be but just 
. that I drink to the cavaliers.’ Sometime after, the 
Pretender begun a health to the prosperity of all 
friends in England, which he addressed to me. I 
took the freedom to reply, that as I presumed he 
meant his own friends, he would not take it ill that 

Ameant mine. ‘I assure you, sir,’ said he, ‘that the 

friends you mean can have no great share of pros- 
Perity till they become mine; therefore, here’s 
qrosperity to yours and mine.’ After we had eat 
vand drank very heartily, the Princess told us we 
a@aust go see her son, which could not be re- 
fused; he is really a fine promising child, and is 
“attended by English women, mostly Protestants, 
which the Princess observed to us, .saying, that as 
whe believed he was to live and die among Pro- 
testants, she thought fit to have him brought up by 
heir hands; and that in the country where she 
was born there was no other distinction but that of 
honour and dishonour. These women, and particu- 

» arly two Londoners, kept such a racket about us to 
make us kiss the young Pretender’s hand, that to 
wget clear of them as soon as we could, we were 
‘forced to comply: the Princess laughed very 
‘heartily, and told us that she did not question but 
‘She day would come that we should not be sorry to 
made so early an acquaintance with her son. 
-Lthought myself under the necessity of making her 
the compliment, that being hers, he could not, miss 
tbeing good and happy, On the next post-day, we 
ment, as commonly the English. gentlemen here 
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do, to the Pretender’s house for news. He had 
received a great many letters, and after perusing 
them he told us that there was no great prospect of 
amendment in the affairs of England; that the 
Secret Committee and seyeral other honest men 
were taking abundance of pains to find out the 
cause of the nation’s destruction, which knowledge, 
when attained to, would avail only to give the more 
concern to the public, without procuring relief; for 
that the authors would find means to be above the 
reach of the common course of justice: he be- 
moaned the misfortune of England groaning under 
a load of debts, and the severe hardships contracted 
and imposed to support foreign interests: he 
lamented the ill-treatment and disregard of the 
ancient nobility; and said it gave him great trouble 
to see the interest of the nation abandoned to the 
direction of a new set of people, who must at any 
rate enrich themselves by the spoil of their 
country: ‘some may imagine,’ continued he, ‘ that 
these calamities are not displeasing to me, because 
they may, in some measure, turn to my advantage ; 
I renounce all such unworthy thoughts.’ ” 

Our next illustration refers to the death of Lord 
Kilmarnock. When apprised that his fate was to 
be sealed on the following Monday, it is affectingly 
written : 

“Tn the silence and solitude of his prison, Lord 
Kilmarnock’s recollection reverted to those whom 
human nature were shortly to be left to buffet with 
the storms of their hard fate. It reverted also to 
those who might, in any way, have suffered at his 
hands. The following touching epistle addressed 
to his factor, Mr. Robert Paterson, written two 
days only before his execution, shews how tender 
was his affection for his unhappy wife: in how 
Christian a spirit towards others he died. His 
consideration for the poor shoemakers of Elgin is 
one of those beautiful traits of character which 
mark a conscientious mind. The original of this 
letter is still in existence, and is in the possession 
of the great-grandson of him to whom it was 
addressed. 

“«*Sir,—I have commended to your care the en- 
closed packet, to be delivered to my wife in the 
manner your good sense shall dictate to you will 
be least shocking to her. Let her be prepared for 
it as much by degrees, and with great tenderness, 
as the nature of the thing will admit of. The en- 
tire dependence I have all my life had the most 
just reason to have on your integrity and friendship 
to my wife and family, as well as to myself, make 
me desire that the enclosed papers may come to 
my wife through your hands, in confidence ; but 
you will take all the pains to comfort her, and re- 
lieve the grief I know she will be in, that you and 
her friends can. She is what I leave dearest be- 
hind me in the world; and the greatest service you 
can do to your dead friend is, to contribute as much 
as possible to her happiness in mind, and in her af- 
fairs. You will peruse the state[ment ] before you de- 
liverit toher, and you will observe that there is a fund 
of hers (I don’t mention that of five hundred Scots 
a-year), as the interest of my mother-in-law’s 
portion, in the Countess of Errol’s hands, with, I 
believe, a considerable arrear upon it ; which, as I 
have ordered a copy ofall these papers to that 
Countess, I did not care to put in, There is ano- 
ther thing of a good deal of moment, which I men- 
tion only to you, because if it could be taken away 
without noise it would be better; but if it is pushed 
it will be to defend it. That is, a bond 
which you know Mr. Kerr, Director to the Chan- 
cery, has of me for a considerable sum of money, 
with many years’ interest on it, which was almost 
all play-debt.. I don’t think I ever had fifty 
pounds, or the half of it, of Mr. Kerr’s money, and 
[ am sure I never had a hundred ; which, however, 
I have put it to in the enclosed declaration, that 
my mind may be entirely at ease. My intention 
with respect to that sum was, to. wait till I had some 
money, and then buy it off, by a composition of. 
three hundred pounds, and if that was not accepted 
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see, anything unjust; and now I leave it on my suc. 
cessors to do what they find most prudent jin it, 
Beside my personal debt mentioned in general ang 
particular in the state, there is one for which I an 
liable in justice, if it is not paid, owing to poor 
people, who gave their work for it by my orders. 
it was at Elgin in Murray; the regiment | 
commanded wanted shoes. I commissioned some. 
thing about seventy pair of shoes and brogues 
which might come to about three shillings, or three 
and sixpence each, one with another. The magis. 
trates divided them among the shoemakers of the 
town and country, and each shoemaker furnished 
his proportion. I drew on the town for the price 
out of the composition laid on them, but I was told 
afterwards at Inverness, that it was believed the 
composition was otherwise applied, and the poop 
shoemakers not paid. As these poor people 
wrought by my orders, it will be a great ease to my 
heart to think they are not to lose. by me, as; too. 
many have done in the course of that year; but 
had I lived, I might have made some inquiry, after 
it; but now it is impossible, as their hardships in 
loss of horses, and such things which happengé 
through my soldiers, are so interwoven, with. what 
was done by other people, that it would be, yery 
hard, if not impossible, to separate, them. Jf yoy, 
will write to Mr. Jones of Dalkinty, at Elgin (with 
whom I was quartered when I lay there), he, wij, 
send you an account of the shoes, and. if they,wag 
paid to the shoemakers or no; and if they are.not. 
I beg you'll get my wife, or my successors, to pay, 
them when they can. Receive a letter to me from, 
Mrs, Boyd, my cousin Malcomb’s widow;, I .shallj 
desire her to write to you for an answer. Accept, 
of my sincere thanks for your friendship and goad 
services to me. Continue them to my. wife, and 
children. My best wishes are to, you and yours 
and for the happiness and prosperity of the good 
town of Kilmarnock, and J am, .sir,, your humble. 
servant, © KILMARNOCK, 

‘ Tower of London, August 16th, 1746.’ 

“On the Saturday previous to the execution of 
Lord Kilmarnock, General Williamson gaye, his 
prisoners a minute account of all the circumstances 
of solemnity and outward terror which would ac, 
company it. Lord Kilmarnock heard it mych 
with the same expression of concern as a manoia 
compassionate disposition, would read it in relation 
to others. After suggesting a trifling alteration in 
the arrangements after the execution, he expressed 
his regret that the headsman should be, as General 
Williamson informed him, a ‘ good sort of man; 
remarking, that one ofa rougher nature and harder 
heart would be more likely to do his work quickly, 
He then requested that four persons might be ap; 
pointed to receive the head when it was severed 
from the body, ina red cloth ; that it might not, as, 
he had heard was the case at other executions, 
‘roll about the scaffold and be mangled and dis, 
figured.’ ‘For I would not,’ he added, ‘ though it 
may be but a trifling matter, that, my remains 
should appear with any needless indecency, alter 
the just sentence of the law is satisfied,’ He, spoke 
calmly and easily on all these particulars, nor, did 
he even shrink when told that, his,head would he, 
held up and exhibited to the multitude as that, ol 4 
traitor. ‘He knew,’ he.said, ‘ that, it was usualy 
and it did not affect him.’... During, these singular, 
conversations, his spiritual, attendant and the Ge, 
neral could hardly have, been more precise in, their, 
descriptions had they .been portraying the, festive 
ceremonials of a coming bridal than they werg 40, 
the fearful minutice of the approaching execution, 
It was thought by them, that. such recitals, woyld 
accustom the mind of the prisaper to the apparatls 
and formalities that. ek attend, his death, ahd 
that these would Jose, their influence, gyer his mind, 
‘ Heallowed with me,’ gbserves M ‘i Foster,‘ thatsueh 
cirey ces. were not so mEIAREROL as Ld 
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jae n of the resigned and unhappy sufferer ; we 
look to death, under such an aspect, as the ap- 

ch of rest; but human nature shrinks from 
Mr violent struggle, the momentary but fierce con- 
yulsion, plunging us, as it were, into the abyss of 
they him died the heroic Balmerino, as the old 


ballad has it 
« Beheaded were these lords two, 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino !” 

And with the additions and corrections made by 
the author to the oft-repeated _accounts of his final 
scene, we take our leave of this volume, so framed, 
for a widely popular reception. After the deca- 
itation ‘of his fellow-sufferer, “ he ascended the 
vf, ‘treading,’ as an observer expressed it, 
‘gith the air of a General,’ and surveying the spec- 
tators, bowed to them; he walked round it, and 
read the inscription on his coffin, ‘ Arthurus Do- 
minus de Balmerino, decollatus, 18° die August. 
1746, etatis suze 58° ;’ observed ‘ that it was right,’ 
and with apparent pleasure looked at the block, 
saying it was his ‘ pillow of rest.’ Lord Balme- 
rino then pulling out his spectacles, read a paper 
tothose who stood around him, and delivered it to 
the sheriff to do with it as he thought proper. It 
was subsequently printed in a garbled form, much of 
it being deemed too treasonable for publication, 
ahd in that form is preserved in the ‘ State Trials.’ 
For the original of Lord Balmerino’s real speech, 
which is highly characteristic of ite author, I am 
indebted to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. ‘ I 
was bred in the anti-revolution principles, which I 
Lhave ever persevered in, from a sincere persua- 
sitn that the restoration of the royal family, and 
the good of my mative country, are inseparable. 
The action of my life which now stares me most 
in the face, is my having accepted a commission 
in the army from the late Princess Anne, who I 
knew had no more right to the crown than her 
predecessor, the Prince of Orange, whom I always 
considered as an infamous usurper. In the year 
1715, as soon as the king landed in Scotland, 1 
thought it my indispensable duty to join his stan- 
dard, though his affairs were then in a desperate 
situation. I was in Switzerland in the year 1734, 
where I received a letter from my father acquaint- 
ing me that he had procured me remission, and 
desiring me to return home. - Not thinking myself 
at liberty to comply with my father’s desire without 
the king’s approbation, I wrote to Rome to know 
his majesty’s pleasure, and was directed by him to 
return home; and at the same time I received a 
letter of credit upon his banker at Paris, who fur- 
ished me with money to defray the expense of my 
journey, and put me in repair. I think myself 
bound, upon this occasion, to contradict a report 
which has been industriously spread, and which 
Inever heard of till I was prisoner; that orders 
were given to the prince’s army to give no quarter 
at the battle of Culloden. With my eye upon the 
block, which will soon bring me unto the highest 
ofall tribunals, I do declare that it is without any 
manner of foundation, both because it is impossible 
it could have escaped the knowledge of me, who 
Was captain of the prince’s life-guards, or of Lord 
Kilmarnock, who was colonel of his own regiment; 
but still more so, as it is entirely inconsistent with 
the mild and generous nature of that brave prince, 
whose patience, fortitude, intrepidity, and hu- 
manity, 1 must declare upon this solemn occasion, 
are qualities in which he excels all men I ever 
knew, and which it ever was his desire to employ 
for the relief and preservation of his father’s sub- 
jects. I believe rather, that this report was spread 
‘0 palliate and excuse the murders they themselves 
promo in cold blood after the battle of Cul- 
ea. I think it my duty to return my sincere 
acknowledgments to Major White and Mr. Fow- 
er, for their humane and complaisant behaviour 
to me during my confinement. I wish I could pay 
nee compliment to General Williamson, who 
me with the greatest inhumanity and cruelty ; 

but ha Tl nd 
ving taken the sacrament this day, I forgive 





him, as I do all my enemies. I die in the religion 
of the Church of England, which I look upon as 
the same with the Episcopal Church ox Scotland, 
in which I was brought up.’ Laying his head upon 
the block, he said, ‘God reward my friends, and 
forgive my enemies; bless and restore the king; 
preserve the prince and the Duke of York, and 
receive my soul.’”’ 








BELL’S LIFE OF CANNING. 
The Life of the Right Hon. George Canning. By 

Robert Bell, author of the “‘ History of Russia,” 

“ Lives of English Poets,’ &c. &c. Pp. 868. 

Chapman and Hall. 

A voLuME for the “ Monthly Series” issued by 
these judicious and enterprising publishers; and 
one which does credit to it. Mr. Bell is an able 
and practised writer, and has produced his work 
ia a workman-like manner. We think his esti- 
mates of the conduct of Mr. Canning, in the im- 
portant and salient points of his noble career, all 
extremely impartial, just, and correct; and in 
some cases, when the circumstances are truly stated 
and fairly discussed, well calculated to disabuse 
the public of gross misrepresentations, which were 
made current by party spite and political jealousies. 
Among these the causes of the duel with Lord 
Castlereagh, and the falsiGeaiion of the speech 
about ihe revered and ruptured Ogden, may be 
classed. In other respects, we cannot consider 
Mr. Bell to have given such dispassionate and 
well-considered opinions. His own strong poli- 
tical bias appears to have warped his mind into 
something like bitter animosity, when speaking 
of George IV., Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Pitt, and 
others to whom he is opposed; and indeed we 
would say that the chief fault in the volume is, 
that it goes too far into political questions. We 
select a few examples of this style : 

“ The Prince of Wales was avowedly at the head 
of the opposition. He not only possessed the re- 
putation of being the ‘ first gentleman of the age,’ 
but was resolved to maintain it, in its princely 
sense at least, by the super-royal splendour of his 
expenditure. It was nothing to the purpose that 
the people were the munificent sufferers who paid 
for these luxuries. In 1787, parliament had dis- 
charged his royal highness’s debts (nearly 200,000/.), 
on a full assurance from his royal highness, guaran- 
teed in a royal message by his majesty, that he 
would incur no more; but a very few years elapsed 
before the prince came down to the house again, 
and denied point-blank that he had ever promised 
to live within his income, giving at the same time 
the best possible proof of his determination not 
to do so, by requesting the Commons to pay off 
the liabilities he had incurred in the interim, 
amounting to no less than 600,000. To do him 
bare justice, there never was a prince of the blood 
who entertained so large a contempt for the in- 
tegrity of a promise of any sort, or who had so 
grand a way of over-running the constable. The 
festivities of Carlton House were famous all over 
Europe. The taste displayed at the prince’s parties 
was worthy of their oriental magniticence ; for in 
the midst of the grossest depravities, he managed 
to surround himself with intellect and social talent 
of the highest order, and to secure for his table 
every foreigner of celebrity who visited the country. 
By such means, he sustained his political position, 
and communicated a tone to society that had an 
important influence upon those detached masses 
of floating opinion, which, although they never 
become resolved into a compact body, exercise a 
species of irregular power over the public mind. 
The prestige of the prince’s name was formidable 
in the fashionable werld. Even his vices were 
set off with such brilliancy and grace of style as 
to render them attractive: moral repugnance was 
fascinated into admiration, and his showy and il- 
lusive popularity prospered upon his very delin- 
quencies.” 

Lord Castlereagh.—“ Amongst the most furious 
supporters of the Society of United Irishmen, which 





grew out of the discontents of 1792, was a young 
nobleman belonging toa rich and powerful family t= 
the north, who had given a remarkable proof of him 
patriotism only the year before, by the expenditure 
of no less than 30,0007. on a contested election. 
If he were not actually a member of that formidable 
body (which there is much reason to believe he 
was), he at least rendered himself notorious by his: 
open advocacy of its principles. Nothing was tem 
desperate for the ardour of his nationality. He 
was the intimate friend of the Sheares, who were 
hanged in the rebellion, and was himself so deeply 
implicated in the movements which preceded that 
catastrophe, that he was supposed to be quite 
ready at any convenient opportunity, to “cut the 
painter.” All this time he was in the Irish par= 
liament; but Mr. Pitt, discerning his uses, drew 
him over to England, and in 1795 he took his 
seat, for the first time, in the English House of 
Commons. And now it was that he performed 
the most wonderful evolution—the cleanest psy= 
chological summersault—ever witnessed in the 
legislative gymnasium. The firebrand of the Irish 
opposition seconds the English address — the 
fomenter of the rebellion becomes the avengerof 
the law—the suspected abbettor of separation be 
comes the agent of the union. Aji of a> sudden» 
to borrow an expressive image of his own, this 
political Scapin turned his back upon himself. 
He not only abandoned the party upon whose 
shoulders he had clambered into power, and whicl: 
was called into existence to vindicate the liberties 
of the country, but he handed over the countryy 
itself, bound neck and crop, to the British minis= 
ter. He was not satisfied with breaking the vow, 
but he must complete the sacrilege by breaking 
the altar too. Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning 
were about the same age, and entered public life 
about the same time. The one commanded # 
county, with which he bribed the minister; and, 
after having identified himself for four years with: 
a party whose excesses he enconraged, took officer 
and apostatised. The other belonged to no partyy. 
until he went into parliament; he then avowed 
his principles, and maintained them, through good 
and evil, to the end of his life.’’ 

The French Revolution —“ About this period, #- 
phrase got into use, which seems to have been per~ 
fectly well understood by every body, but which, at 
this distance of time, does not appear to convey 
very accurate idea of any thing. It led to unexamp 
confusion in the country. Had a raging plague 
gone forth sweeping the land’s breadth, it could not 
have produced more desolating effects ; some people 
were cowed and struck dumb at its approach; others, 
inspired with a sort of frenzy, defied it to come 
on, as if it were an incarnate fiend; and the govern= 
ment, impressed with a proper paternal respon- 
sibility, took every possible precaution that could 
be devised for averting this alarming visitation. 
It is not to be hoped that any body in the nime~ 
teenth century will be much enlightened as ta 
the terrible cause of this national fright by being 
informed that it bore the name of French princi~ 
ples. That was its name, whatever its nature 
might have been; and the administration, in their 
urgent anxiety for the public safety, thought of 
nothing, night, noon, or morning, but how they 
should keep it out of the country. There are 
some French articles—such as fans, gloves, blondey 
and the like—which can be excluded without dif 
ficulty; and should it ever be considered desir= 
able to prevent their admission into England, we 
know exactly how to do it, by setting them dowm 
in the tariff at a prohibitory duty. But it was 
not so easy to describe French principles in the 
tariff, or to get revenue officers to seize and com- 
fiscate them at the ports. Spanish mahogany is 
intelligible. If we were told that there was am 
extraordinary supply coming across the seas to 
us, we might propably anticipate a deran; 
in the timber-market. But we should have ne 
such uneasiness if we heard of a shipment of 
French principles, Judging from the nature of 
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principles in general, we should be disposed to 
imagine that the cargo must be rather volatile 
and harmless. Nevertheless, the bare suspicion 
of such an importation threw the established au- 
thorities of this island into an agony of appre- 
hensi Mahogany can be cut, and sawed, and 
seasoned, and made into chairs. Not so a prin- 
ciple, which having no physical attributes what- 
ever, bears a nearer analogy to the object of the 
war, which Mr. Canning declared could not be 
taken up in gentleman’s hands and turned round 
and round upon the table. But how this intangible 
and elemental thing—the common property of the 
reason and imagination of all nations--could be 
called French any more than Russian or Hano- 
verian, it is hard to say. Ifany one were to speak 
of a Hottentot principle, he would be set down 
as an egregious blockhead; yet we cannot, for the 
life of us, see why there should not be Hottentot 
principles as well as French principles. Still, 
notwithstanding the incomprehensibility of the 
thing, true it is, that for a long and dreary sea- 
son multitudes of honest people, who had caught 
up this cuckoo-cry about French principles, used 
to quake in their shoes at the bare thought of 
their spreading into this happy country; as if no 
Buen principies naa ever found their oy here | 
before ; or as if, being dressed up in the French 
fashion, they had become odious to our English 
taste. The difficulty of understanding is gr2at, how 
it came to pass, that we, the people of this country, 
ever could have been afraid of such a phrase; or 
how we could have suffered it to fly about in books, 
newspapers, state-documents, and common con- 
versation, with some direfully mysterious meaning 
attached to it over and above that of mere revo- 
hution—we who had beheaded one king, and driven 
out a race of kings for betraying their trust—we, 
whose living dynasty was placed on the throne by 
a revolution. 








“This mad panic was foolish and unreasoning, 
not alone in attributing peculiar danger to the 
circulation of these principles, but in presupposing 
(for otherwise there could have been no clanger) 
that the people were inclined to lay violen’: hands 
on the monarchy, or to disturb in the slightest 
degree the integrity of our mixed and balanced 


constitution. We have the express declarations of 
all the popular leaders to the contrary, and their 
recorded testimony in favour of a limited monarchy, 
as the mode of government which presented, above 
all others, the most perfect safeguards for public 
liberty. In fact, so far from entertaining any 
desire to destroy the constitution, the aim of the 
Teformets was to purify and invigorate it. And 
had they entertained such a design, they neither 
could have been prevented from effecting it by 
the suppression of these French principles, nor 
furnished with a solitary additional reason for 
prosecuting it by their most active diffusion. But, 
giving the government full credit for the best in- 
tentions, was there ever such a stark staring ab- 
surdity as the notion that they could check the 
admission into this country, or the propagation 
in it, of political doctrines of any kind? How 
could they doit? By calling out the millita? By 
putting a tax upon reading and writing? They 
might as well have talked of keeping out the sun, 
or stopping the course of the winds. And all 
the time that this folly was shewing itself through 
all sorts of actual precautions on the part of the 
executive, the press was disseminating the poison 
as fast as hands could distil and distribute it through 
every nook and cranny of the kingdom ; and par- 
liament was accelerating its consumption by eter- 
nally analyising and discussing its miraculous pro- 

rties, and serving it out gratis to the poor in 

finitesimal doses. The danger was held to be 
80 great that there was nothing else talked of; 
until at last the curiosity of fear was wrought up 
to such intensity, that there was not a man, woman, 
or child, from the Land’s End to John 0’ Groats, 
who was not as well acquainted with the doctrines 





‘of the revolution as the French themselvés, To 


say that the minister did not restrain the diffusion 
of French principles would be saying little ;—he 
not only did not restrain them, but by betraying 
the impotent desire to do so, he stimulated their 
circulation to an extent incalculably greater than 
they could have attained under any other possible 
circumstances. It used to be said—but the saying 
is fast dying out—that had it not been for the 
vigorous measures of Pitt, the populace would 
have taken up the doctrines of the revolution. 
The reverse of this good old saying happens to 
be true. In consequence of the vigorous measures 
of Pitt, the populace did take up the doctrines 
of the revolution; but in consequence of their 
own good sense—they laid them down again. In- 
stead of congratulating ourselves, therefore, on 
the vigilance of Pitt, it would be more consonant 
with justice to acknowledge what we owe to the 
virtue of the people.” 

Few persons of information like Mr. Bell, and of 
sound mind, will, we think, be disposed to take 
this view of the perils threatened to England at 
the period alluded to by the infection of the French 
revolutionary mania, or principles. Not the maho- 
gany ridicule nor argumentum ad absurdum of 
the author, wil! persuade the world, that against 
the noison which spread from America to France, 
and spread from France througnca: a 
Britain had a certain antidote and charmed 1-¢? 
no, a very small turn would have converted the 
“mad panic” and silly fright into a very wild 
rebellion and bloody revolution. Englishmen were 
not so different from Frenchmen in their na- 
tures and liability to be misled as to make the 
thing impossible, and the notion to be scouted or 
laughed at in the manner our author has chosen to 
argue. But we agree with him that the projec- 
tion of the <Anti-Jacobin was that of a powerful 
weapon to combat the foreign absurdities, and ex- 
pose the follies and crimes which were like to 
incite imitation in our own country. 

“The avowed purpose of this journal (No. 1 
published November Ist, 1797), was to expose the 
vicious doctrines of the revolution, and to turn 
into ridicule and contempt the advocates of them 
in this country. The work originated with Mr. 
Canning, who wrote the prospectus, and contri- 
buted some of its ablest articles. Mr. Gifford 
was the editor, and amongst the writers were Mr. 
John Hookham Frere, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. George 
Ellis, Lord Clare, and Lord Mornington, after- 
wards Marquis Wellesley.” 

Mr. Pitt also contributed to it, and others of 
whom and whose writings we may soon hope for 
the exact particulars; and in the mean time we 
must express our utter dissent from nearly all Mr. 
Bell’s criticisms upon this periodical, except what 
relates to Mr. Canning. For he says: 

“ It occupied the opposite ground to that which 
had formerly been taken up by the ‘ Rolliad’ and 
the ‘ Probationary Odes,’ but ‘with a difference.’ 
The wit and vigour (and scurrility) of the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’ left behind, at an immeasurable distance, 
the gentlemanly satire of the Whigs. Wherever the 
wit of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ is irresistible, the reader 
may conclude that he has detected the hand of 
Canning ; but there was such a copartnery in these 
things, and such a disinclination to separate each 
person’s share, even were it possible to do so, that, 
with some marked exceptions, the authorship can- 
not now be ascertained with certainty. The work 
closed in 1798, and during its brief existence Mr. 
Canning wrote largely for it. His connexion with 
it was well known at the time, nor was he ever dis- 
posed to disavow it. He declared in Parliament, 
ten years afterwards, that he had no other source 
of regret for the share he hd in it, except the im- 
perfection of his pieces. But what that share was 
is to a great extent a matter of conjecture, to be 
determined by internal evidence.” 

“Mr. Moore (continues Mr. Bell), in his © Life 
of Sheridan,’ says: ‘ The * Rolliad’ and the ‘Anti- 
Jacobin’ may, on their respective sides of the ques- 
tion, be considered as m of that «style of poli- 





tical satire, whose lightness and vivacity give j 
the appearance of proceeding rather from the “te 
tonness of wit than of ill-nature, and whose 
malice, from the fancy with which it is mixed 
like certain kinds of fireworks, explodes in sparkles 
This playful description may be allowed to q 
with sufficient accuracy to the ‘ Rolliad ;’ but y is 
suggested, with deference, that it can hardly be 
considered applicable to the * Anti-Jacobin.’ Which 
was so full of base personal invective, so coarse and 
even indecent, that it gave great offence to some of 
the minister’s strongest supporters, Wilberforee 
always spoke out against it. ‘I attacked Canning’ 
he says, ‘about the ‘Anti-Jacobin,’ at dinner at 
Pitt’s’ (Life of Wilberforce, ii. 334). The ‘ Rolliad 
did expire in sparkles; but the * Anti-Jacobiy’ 
belonged to a different sort of fireworks, had more 
of an incendiary spirit in it, and might be mop 
properly compared to a firebrand.’’ 

We as cordially agree in the high appreciation 
of the “ Rolliad” as we differ from the depreciatiog 
of the “ Anti-Jacobin”—a mine of wit and hy 
mour ; and believing the writers to have entertained 
a firm conviction that they were combating a most 
dangerous system, we cannot feel disposed to abuse 
them for putting some force and pith into thee 
organ. With an empire in peril, to call 
its defenders to be mealy-mouthed is a stretch ¢ 
the canons of politeness beyond our limit. \; 
Ben, however adverse to its politics, does justicey 
its literatures=ucre he can excuse a1 even admin 
the satire, which in the former instance he de 
nounces. 

“The poem of ‘New Morality’ is on all hands 
ascribed to Mr. Cannings and his exclusive tite 
to it appears to admit of little doubt, This satire, 
as the name implies, is aimed at the false philog 
phy of the day, but, hitting beyond its proposed 
mark as the theme rises, it strikes at the Duke 
of Bedford, Southey, Coleridge, Godwin, and several 
other minor celebrities. The passages which ue 
clear of scornful petsonalities are written, mith 
that unmistakeable polish which at once declares 
the authorship; and even where he flings, his 
arrowy contempt upon Thelwall, Williams, and 
the small fry of democratic agitators, we fancy we 
can still trace him in the refinement of the points, 
But it was not in weighty or savage satire that 
Mr. Canning’s strength lay—the tomahawk of 
right belonged to the author of the’‘ Baviad’ and 
‘ Meviad,’ who wielded it with the rude force and 
rader courage befitting such a weapon. Canning’s 
more civilised taste delighted in handling lighter 
instruments ; and the sphere of operations in this 
rampant journal was accordingly extended to ae 
commodate him. It must be confessed there was 
a large field for ridicule in the literary as well 
the political fashions of the day. The ‘Sorrowsof 
Werter’ had done its work: upon the maudlin, ten- 
derness of the English public; Darwin had tran 
ferred to the vegetable world the affected sensibility 
of the boarding-school; Southey was bringing out 
his English Sapphics ; and Sheridan and _Holotoft 
were doing their best to naturalise upon the Ba- 
glish stage the false sentiment and bad fine, wit 
ing of the German playwrights. Here were tempt- 
ing topics for the ‘ Anti-Jabobin,’ all legitimate 
topics too; coming in luckily enough to give a 
aspect of justice to its foul partisanship. So ft 
as the literary offenders were concerned, the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’ had not only justice on its side, bat the 
thanks of every person of good taste. We maybe 
assured it had no heartier reader—if we could find 
it out—than Fox himself, who. despised all, false 
styles, and must have enjoyed the good things of 
these slashing critics to:the top of his-bent, stoppisg 
short only at their ities, which were evil,i0 
thought and utterance. It would have been well 
if the writers had stopped there too.” 

Here we aor, k.off for this ea 
shall returg e work. in.our next, epur- 
pose, of noticing the more personal matters relating 
to Wee Winstriouy subject of the tguvit. 
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THEATRICAL. 
sirs of Joseph Grimaldi. Edited by Boz. Anew 
aoe’ with Notes, &c. by Charles Whitehead. 

2 yols. in 1. London, Bentley. 
mars entertaining account of Joe Grimaldi, intro- 
ducing us to many amusing dramatic incidents and 
anecdotes, besides chronicling a great deal of thea- 
trical intelligence, has been considerably improved 
in all these respects by Mr. Whitehead. The 
work will, therefore, be yet more welcome than it 
yas, though hitherto popular enough; and we select 
afew of the annotations, to shew what sort of in- 
terest has been added by the new Editor. 

“The season of 1788, at Sadler’s Wells, was one 
ifno common interest. On Whitsun Monday, 
May 12, in a musical piece, entitled ‘Saint Mon- 
or, a Cure for a Scold,’ Mr. Braham, then 

aster Abrahams, made his first appearance. He 
is named in the bills of August 18, but appears 
gon after to have left Sadler’s Wells, and on the 
gth of fhe same month, had a benefit at the 

alty Theatre, Well Street, near Goodman’s 

Pats ‘Master Braham,” when the celebrated 
(dior' singer, Leoni, his master, announced that 
ithe last time of his performing on the stage. 
Wits Shields, who appeared at Sadler’s Wells in 
fhe sime piece on itsun Monday, became to- 
Watts the end of May, Mrs. Leffler. Two French- 

, naiied Duranie and Bois-Maison, as pan- 
drtitiists, eclipsed all their predecessors on that 
ge.’ Boyce, a distinguished engraver, was the 
léquin, and by those who remember him, he is 
ised as the most finished actor of the motley 

Wed either in his own day or since. On the 

Wetiefit tight of Joseph Dortor, clown to the rope, 

@hl Richer the rope-dancer, Miss Richer made 

her first ‘appearance on two slack wires, passing 
throigh' whoop, with a pyramid of glasses on her 
neil; snd Master Richer performed on the tight 

éwitha sKipping-rope. Joseph Dortor, among 

‘het dlmost iicredible feats, drank a glass of wine 

watkwards ‘from the stage-floor, beating a drum 

the same time. Lawrence, the father of Joe’s 
fried, Richard Lawrence, threw a summerset over 
twelve'iien’s heads; and Paul Redigé, ‘The Little 

‘Detil’ on October 1, threw a summerset over two 
iret tn horseback, the riders having each a lighted 
‘indie on his head. ‘Dubois, as clown to the 
‘pantomime, had no superior ‘in his time ; and the 
‘toop' of voltigeurs Were pre-eminent for their 
‘gplity; skill, and daring. = 289 = 

““Grimaldi appears to have been much circum- 
Stibed in his performances at the Wells in 1801. 
‘Dabois was clown in the harlequinades, and be- 
‘treeh him and Joe ‘the comicalities of the season 
ele to have been divided; the comic songs 
, sung by Dubois, Grimaldi, and Davis. Among 
the’ extraordinary events of this season was the 
‘tppetrance ‘in June of the late distinguished tra- 

in; Edmund Kean, as ‘Master Carey, the 
of Nature,” ‘who was announced to recite 
Wollv’s ‘eélebrated’ address from the tragedy of 
"Piatto? There’ was something appropriate in 
bis first appearance at the Wells: his great grand- 
‘fithet’Henry Carey, the Wegitimate son of George 
‘Swille; Marquis of Halifax, and the avowed author 
ti ped of the well-known ballad of "Sally 
“tn ue lley,” ‘wrote and coniposed many of the 
‘thisical pieees for Sadler’s’Wells. Though often 
bing distress; and"thé’ author of many convivial 
igs, Harry Carey ‘never employed his muse in 
fitidn to the interestsof ehopality. Poor Harry 
¥ “became at ‘Téngth the victim of 
#, and “hanged hitnself at his 
hy yarg et, Clerkenwell, ‘October 4, 
chee «hen. fottnidl dead, "he sae one half- 
he 29 :° Ger, avifle’ Carey was 
posthuitious child ; ‘at are printer, he aban- 
ren calfing for the! ‘tage, but his abilities 
A ed hid’ : i 


Si aa a 


Me ne i 
brother, Edmund Kean, who made his first 


day; 





appearance on the stage at the Royalty Theatre, 
September 9, 1788. Edmund Kean was the father 
of the tragedian; and Nancy Carey gave him birth 
at her father’s chambers in Gray’s Inn. His mother 
called herself‘ Mrs.’ Carey, and played first tragedy- 
woman at Richardson’s booth at Bartholomew and 
other fairs: bills are extant announcing parts 
played by Mrs. Carey and Master Carey. Moses 
Kean, the uncle of the tragedian, was a tailor, with 
a wooden leg; a convivial but in no respect a dis- 
sipated character. He was the original of those 
who professed to give imitations of the leading 
players—Kean’s of Henderson, as Hamlet in the 
grave scene, was inimitable. His death was pre- 
mature and singular. He lived at No. 8 Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, near the Horse Repository, and 
was an admirer of fine scenery—the changes in the 
clouds, and the majestic splendour of the heavens. 
One evening, he ascended to the roof of his resi- 
dence, to enjoy an uninterrupted view of the setting 
sun, when, rapt by the object before him and intent 
on the view, he lost his hold, fell into the street, 
and was killed. The tragedian’s grandfather, 
George Saville Carey, like his father, died in great 
distress, July 14,1807. After that period Master 
Carey adopted his father’s name, Edmund Kean, 
and subsequently ennobled the British stage by his 
transcendent personifications of Othello, Sir Giles 
Overreach, Richard III., and other characters—a 
meteor of no prolonged duration, but the effulgence 
of which will be longremembered. * bd * 

“ Sadler’s Wells opened on Easter Monday, April 
11, 1893, under a change of proprietors. Mr. 
Hughes retained his fourth; Thomas and Charles 
Dibdin had purchased Mr. Siddon’s fourth for 
14007.; Barford and Yarnold had bought the fourth 
previously held by Mr. Thos. Arnold of the First- 
Fruit’s Office; Mr. Reeve purchased the eighth, 
hitherto the property of Mr. Wroughton ; and Mr. 
Andrews the eighth previously held by Mr. 
Coates. The season is memorable for the appear- 
ance on that stage of the celebrated traveller Sig- 
nor Giambattista Belzoni, as the Patagonian Sam- 
son, in which character he performed prodigious 
feats of strength; one of which was to adjust an 
iron frame to his body, weighing 127 Ibs., on which 
he carried eleven persons. On his benefit night he 
attempted to carry thirteen, but as that number 
could not hold on, it was abandoned. His stature, 
as registered in the books of the Alien Office, was 
six feet six inches. Poor Tom Ellar, in his Manu- 
scripts, notices—‘ The first time I met Signor 
Belzoni was at the Royalty Theatre, on Easter 
Monday, 1808, my first appearance in London; the 
theatre closed after the fourth week. In Septem- 
ber of the same year, I again met him at Saunders’s 
booth in Barthclomew Fair, exhibiting as the 
French Hercules. In 1809, we were jointly en- 
gaged in the production of a pantomime at the 
Crow-Street Theatre, Dublin; I as harlequin, and 
he as an artist to superintend the last scene, a sort 
of hydraulic temple, which, owing to what is very 
frequently the case, the being over-anxious, failed, 
and nearly inundated the orchestra. Fiddlers 
generally follow their leader, and Tom Cooke was 
then the man; seeing the water, off he bolted, and 
they toa man followed him, leaving me, columbine, 
and the other characters to finish the scene, in the 
midst of a splendid shower of fire and water. Sig- 
nor Belzoni was a man of gentlemanly but very 
assuming manners; yet of great mind.’ Such was 
Tom Ellar’s opinion of that memorable man, whose 
celebrity afterwards asa traveller requires no re- 
cord in this place. ° ° a 

“ On Howard Payne’s night, Oct. 5th, 1820, after 
T. Dibdin’s melodrama of ‘ Douglas,’ followed 
a harlequinade, compiled by Grimaldi from the best 
scenes of the last popular pantomimes, entitled 
‘Scraps; cr, Fun for the Gallery.’ Bologna, 
Guerint, Grimaldi, Young Grimaldi, Barnes, and 
Miss Vallancey, performed the parts; and the bills 
stated that, on this occasion, Mr. Grimaldi would 
appear for the last time this ‘season, and introduce 
ione of his most celebrated comic songs, and with 





Mr. Bologna a grotesque dance, the pas-de-deux 
from ‘Motker Goose.’ C. M. Westmacott, who 
was scene-painter and composer of the pantomimes 
this season at Sadler’s Wells, had also a benefit on 
October 11th, the bills for which invitingly asked 
the reader, ‘ Will you come for nothing?’ The prices 
of admission were as usual; but to every person in 
the boxes and pit was presented an excellent por- 
trait of Grimaldi, engraved after Wageman’s draw- 
ing, by Blood ; and to every person in the gallery 
a book of the songs of the evening.” 








THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH. 

The Modern British Plutarch; or, Lives of Men dis« 
tinguished in the recent History of our Country, §e. 
By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. Pp. 405. London, 
Grant and Griffiths. 

PLuTARCH is rather an ambitious but a good popu- 

lar name for a book of this kind, which, within a 

small compass, gives brief memoirs of the lives of 

some forty eminent men deceased, of the last and 
present generation, including one great living in- 
dividual, the Duke of Wellington. Of a number of 
these individuals biographies in large volumes have 
been published; and we should think that the 
shortest of their histories has been presented to 
the public at atleast twenty times the length of these 
abridged sketches. In a production of the sort we 
do not look for research beyond the most ready 
and accessible sources; and we are sorry, for the 
sake of biographical writings in general, to observe 
that such fountains rarely fail to produce a flood of 
errors, which only augment in their continuance, 
as they flow down the tide of years. Lord Eldon 
may be fairly concentrated from Twiss, Burke ex- 
cellently from Prior, Burns poorly from Cunning- 
ham, Byron somehow from Moore, Scott decently 
from Lockhart, and others tolerably or intolerably 
from the publications of their amber-preservers, 
whether secretaries, near relatives, legatees, suc- 
cessors, heirs, or children; but when the littérateur 
has nothing to rely upon but the common oracles 
of the day, alas for the fidelity or truth of his por- 
traiture of the Plutarchian characters with whom 
he has to deal! 

At war with truth, reason, and facts all ; 

Misquoting, misdating, 

Misplacing, misstating, 

Here lies / 

About nine-tenths of all the grave matters he has 
to reconstruct, remodel, and re-write as veritable, 
are as rank nonsense as ever adorned a Sunday or 
any other newspaper. Thus, inthe present vo- 
lume, we find the life of Canning, though drawn 
verbatim in pages from the same originals as Mr. 
Bell’s, a tissue of misrepresentation: Sir J. Mac- 
kintosh (referred to as happening to be fresh upon 
our memory), a barren and incorrect account of 
that able man. In the Wellington, the anecdote 
about “ Up, guards, and at them!” is told as if it had 
never been contradicted; and, in short, Dr. Taylor 
himself appears to have been so well aware of the 
nature of his task, that his preface is an apology 
for its execution, and he, with a dry Irish humour, 
not to affect his just literary character, dubs him- 
self * the Compiler.” 

But having said all this, we do not mean to infer 
that his miniatures @ Ja Plutarch are not as well 
worth praise as most compositions of the kind that 
are published. They are all ad captandum. No 
bookseller in London would or could afford to pay 
for the careful investigation needed to make them 
better. Fiat misture is the prescription; and the 
old blue, red, and green vials are only mixed more 
or less in the combination, according to the fancy 
of the literary pharmacopeist. Dr. Taylor is a 
clever one, and he has made his drug as palatable 
for the general swallower as it could well be com- 
posed. It may pervert the appetite from whole- 
some food—it may disorder the public bowels by 
the repetition in a new and more solid form of what 
might be taken more innocuously, when adminis- 
tered lightly once a week, or occasionally evening 
or morning—but it comes to the same issue in 
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ge far as realities and rigid truth are concerned. 
These are distorted visions; and all that can be 
said for them is, that very few biographers are any 
better. 

Was Plutarch—the Plutarch—any better? His 
lessons of philosophy are so glorious, and of life so 
pregnant, that they apply to all nations and all ages. 
Men of every station may learn wonderful things 
from Plutarch, and men in particular stations may 
be guided to glory or infamy as they attend to him. 
Therefore we care not so much for his individual 
traits—whether they are fact or fiction. Had all 
been imaginary, it would have been the same grand 
thing. But when we come to contemporaneous 
events and actors, the want of the true and correct 
3-2 vital mischief. By erroneous construction the 
splendid leads to the mean, the brilliant to the 
dangerous, the sage to the contemptible. A fine 
and just analysis, as well as a strong judgment, is 
required to make the best use of materials attempted 
to be wrought into exemplary or national biography. 








CAPTAIN KENNEDY’S ALGERIA. 
[Second notice: conclusion.] 


A® Arab wedding, in a high family, offered at least 
one incident of a novel nature, and curiously 
elfaracteristic of the people : 

“ As soon as we had taken our stand in the front 
row, the music, which had ceased for a few minutes, 
struck up, and the lady in the midst commenced 
lier performances; inclining her head languish- 
ingly from side to side, she beat time with her feet, 
tatsing each foot alternately from the ground with 
a‘jerking action, as if she had been standing on a 
hot floor, at the same time twisting about her 
Body, with a slow movement of the hands and 
arms. Several others succeeded her, and danced 
i the same style, with an equal want of grace. A 
powerful inducement to exert themselves was not 
wanting, for one of them more than once received 


aome tolerably severe blows, both from a stick and 
¢fie flat of the sword; what the reason was I do not 
kfiow, but suppose that either she was lazy or danced 


Badly. While the dancing was going on the spec- 
tators were not idle ; armed with guns, pistols, and 
blunderbusses with enormous bell mouths, an irre- 
gular fire was kept up. Advancing a step or two 
imto the circle, so as to shew off before the whole 
party, an Arab would present his weapon at a friend 
opposite, throwing himself into a graceful attitude, 
then suddenly dropping the muzzle at the instant 
of pulling the trigger, the charge struck the ground 
elese to the feet of the person aimed at. After each 
repert the women set up a long continued shrill 
ery of lu-lu, lu-/u, and the musicians redoubled their 
efforts. The advance ofone man is usually the sig- 
nal for others to come forward at the same time, all 
anxious to surpass their friends and neighbours in 
dexterity and grace. Ten or a dozen men being 
srowded into a small space, sometimes not more 
than six paces wide, brandishing their arms, and, 
excited by the mimic combat, firing often at ran- 
dom, it is not to be wondered at if accidents hap- 
pen occasionally to the actors or bystanders. Among 
the most remarkable, a fine athletic youth had par- 
tioularly attracted my attention by the ease and 
gzvacefulness of his movements. Each time he came 
forward, after loading, I had marked his excite- 
ment increasing, and now carried away by it, he 
seemed to forget the peaceful nature of the meet- 
ing, for, levelling his gun deliberately at the Arab 
standing next one of the French officers and my- 
self, he fired with the muzzle within a couple of 
feet of his body; the man fell, rolled over and 
owes, and lay as if dead. On examination of the 
wound, there was no fear to be entertained for his 
life, as he was hit near the hip, and a double fold 
of-his bernous, which was burnt through, had dead- 
ened the force of the powder. It was nevertheless 
an ugly looking wound, as pieces of the woollen 
bernous and some grains of the coarse powder had 
been driven into the burnt flesh. The rest of the 
party.did not care much about it, and the wounded 





man’s wife, instead of looking after her husband, 
rushed up to the man who had shot him, and, as- 
sisted by some female friends, opened upon him a 
torrent of abuse with such evident fluency of tongue 
and command of language, that, after endeavour- 
ing in vain to get in a word or two, he fairly turned 
tail and walked off. I asked in the evening how 
the wounded man was, and they answered that it 
would not signify, he would be well in a week or 
so. Ten minutes afterwards he came himself limp- 
ing to our tent, evidently much more distressed at 
the serious injury his bernous had received, than 
at his own hurt, and exhibiting the big holes burnt 
in his garment with a most woebegone expression 
of countenance. The same rejoicings continued 
all the afternoon; and even when our numbers 
were increased by the return of the shooting party, 
no objections were made to our going to and fro 
as often as we pleased. It is the custom always to 
make a present to the musicians, which I under- 
stood was handed over to the bridegroom; so per- 
haps the five-franc piece given by each of us may 
have had some effect. The actual ceremonies of 
an Arab marriage are very simple. The young 
man having made his choice, the two fathers meet 
and settle what sum is to be paid for the bride; 
this important point arranged, a contract is drawn 
up and signed, the money paid, the bridegroom 
goes for his wife and brings her home. A divorce 
is a still easier matter; the husband gives his rea- 
son for desiring it (frequently a very trifling one), 
and the woman returns to her father, who, how- 
ever, is entitled to keep the sum he originally re- 
ceived at the time of the marriage. Owing to their 
habits of life, the Arab women enjoy a greater de- 
gree of comparative liberty than falls to the lot of 
females of other Mahometan nations. Constantly 
employed in the severest domestic labour in the 
field, as well as at home, concealment of the per- 
son, as practised by the Moors and inhabitants of 
cities, is impossible in the douar, neither do they 
attempt it.’” 

Our next extract relates a remarkable feat, and 
leads to an interesting communication : 

“‘ While drinking our coffee, we observed a boy 
who, leaning with folded arms upon a stick, watched 
every motion that we made. The boy’s countenance 
was disgustingly repulsive, and the vacant yet cun- 
ning expression of his features, more those of a 
brute than of a human being, as well as the form 
of his misshapen head, stamped him as an idiot 
from his birth, A tattered bernous hung loosely 
on his shoulders, and, cold and wet as the evening 
was, he stood staring in at the entrance of the tent, 
while the other Arabs, whom curiosity had at first 
attracted, gathered round the fire a few yards dis- 
tant. Knowing that the Arabs regard as saints, 
madmen, and those whose intellects are affected, I 
paid no more attention to him, and left the tent 
for a few minutes. When I returned, the boy was 
still there, fixed in the same attitude; and I was 
told that he had just made a display of his sanctity, 
by holding in his naked hand a live scorpion, and 
then eating it, without suffering in the least from 
its poisonous sting. As he was standing close to 
the tent, there could be no doubt but that he per- 
formed the disgusting feat of devouring the rep- 
tile, but I was rather incredulous as to the fact of 
the sting not having been removed. We were dis- 
cussing this point, when, guessing that he was the 
object of our conversation, he went away, and re- 
turned almost immediately with another scorpion 
in his hand. Taking a piece of stick, I examined 
it most closely in his uncovered hand, and perfectly 
satisfied myself that it had not been deprived of its 
sting, or injured in any way. The scorpion was of 
a tolerable size—upwards of two inches long—quite 
lively, and able to inflict a very painful wound, the 
effects of which would be apparent almost instantly, 
and last for a considerable time. Standing over 
the boy, I watched him narrowly, to see that he did 
not pinch off the tail of the reptile, or play any 
trick; but, half raising his hand to his head,’ he, 
put his mouth to his open palm, and I’saw dis- 





tinctly the scorpion writhing between his teeth as 
he took it up, and heard the crunching of its shelly 
covering, as he deliberately chewed, and then swal. 
lowed it. Neither his hands nor his mouth suf. 
fered in the slightest degree, and after a short in. 
terval he produced and ate another in the same 
way, which I also examined. The boy, since the 
early period when the infirmity of his mind became 
apparent, had been brought up a member of the 
religious sect of the Aisaoua, who claim the priyi. 
lege, by the special gift of God to their founder, of 
being proof against the venom of reptiles, and the 
effects of fire. The present chief of the sect resides 
near Medeah, and his disciples are to be found 
scattered over the whole of Northern Africa; they 
are held in a certain degree of reverence, but do 
not possess much influence. Captain Martenot 
gave us these details, and referred me, for further 
information on the subject, to the following account 
of a grand festival of the Aisaoua, written by an 
officer, who was an eye-witness of the scenes he g0 
graphically describes, 

“In the court of a small Moorish house in the 
Rue de l’Empereur, Algiers, about sixty Arabs 
and Moors were assembled. Four standards—one 
red and yellow, and the other three red and green 
—were suspended from the columns of the court, 
over the heads of the chiefs of the sect. They 
were the standards of the Marabout, Mohammed. 
ben-Aissa. In the middle, a long wax taper, placed 
in an old black chandelier, alone afforded light 
the assembly, and cast its uncertain, glimmering 
rays into the gloomy corners of the building, The 
upper gallery was filled with women, covered with 
their white veils, leaving visible only their black 
eyes, and their eyebrows stained with henna. Bou- 
Chama, by whose invitation I attended the festival, 
remained by my side, and explained the origin of 
the religious sect to which he belonged, in nearly 
the following terms :—‘ Four or five hundred years 
ago a celebrated Marabout lived in the province of 
Oran. His name was Mohammed-ben-Aissa, ani 
having succeeded in gathering together a certain 
number of disciples, he wandered with them over 
the face of the land, sometimes in the Tell, and at 
other times plunging into the wilds of the Sahara. 
One day, during his wanderings, he lost his way in 
the desert. The provisions were exhausted, and 
his faithful followers, sinking from weakness, were 
on the point of perishing with hunger, when Ben- 
Aissa, stretching his hands towards heaven, implored 
the mercy of the God of Mohammed. ‘ Lord,’ cried 
he, ‘ thou alone art able to save us. Take pity upon 
us, and cause whatsoever we may touch to change 
for us into wholesome food.’ At these words, seized 
with sudden inspiration, his disciples gathered 
stones, serpents, scorpions, &c., satisfied their hun- 
ger, and suffered no harm. We,’ continued Bou- 
Chama, ‘ followers of this illustrious Marabout, have 
inherited the same privilege; and it is in comme- 
moration of this miracle, and to perpetuate it, that 
we have now assembled together. By our prayers 
we obtain the cure of the sick, and draw down the 
mercies of heaven upon our newly-born children. 
After these words Bou-Chama left me and joined 
his brethren; the rites were commencing. The 
prescribed ablutions having been performed, the 
Aisaoua, standing in meditative postures, recited 
eight times the Mussulman profession of faith—' I 
bear witness that there is none other god than God, 
and that Mohammed is his prophet.’ In their 
voices there was something grave and solemn, 
which was most impressive. The Mokaddem, ot 
chief of the sect, then chanted a prayer for all 
Mussulmen, and called down upon them the bene- 
dictions‘ of the prophet. At the end of each pra) 
the Mokaddam stopped, and the Aisaoua, lung 
up their voices in turn, asked health for one, or 
the blessi | maternity for another; 
chorug,¢hen * ig it up, addressed a prayer 
Gedy; In “accordance with the: fayour demanded. 
Indense.was every now and then thrown on a bra- 
zier éf.live coals;and the chorus repeated ina | pr 
voice,‘ Es-salah! Es-salaht’ They then all sea 
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themselves in @ circle, leaving a vacant space in 
the centre of the court. The Mokaddam and his 
chief assistants took their places opposite to me, 
and at their side a dozen Aisaoua arranged them- 
selves, each armed with an enormous tambourine, 
which they beat in cadence, while the chorus vo- 
ciferated a song in honour of Ben-Aissa. There 
was in these songs an undefinable spirit of frantic 
rage, which produced in me a certain impression 
of terror. I saw some of these fanatics roll enor- 
mous serpents in the hollow of their tambourines, 
while livid adders reared their hideous heads from 
the hoods of their bernous, and, dropping to the 
for, glided over the marble as cold as themselves. 
In spite of the ‘horror which I felt at this sight, 
curiosity got the’ better of my disgust, and I re- 
mained. J must confess, however, that my heart 
peat violently ; the dim obscurity, the infernal mu- 
sic, theowomen, shrouded in their white veils, ap- 
pearing like phantoms risen from the grave, all 
repared my imagination for the horrid spectacle 
ofa festival of the Aisaoua. At the sound of this 
batbarous music; one of the party rushed into the 
cirde'with a frightful cry and extended arms, as if 
d by the'evil one. He made the round 

several times, roaring hoarsely and savagely, then, 
wif compelled by a supernatural power, he began 
todance tothe sound of the tambourines and drums. 
Hewas then clothed in’a white bernous, and his 
‘shasheah’ (red woollen cap) being taken off, the 
long hair left on the top of an Arab’s head fell 
over his shoulders.: -He then commenced his ‘ zee/r.’ 
The zeekr is a species of religious dance, which 
consists in jerking the head from right to left, so 
tliat it touches the shoulders alternately. The 
wWaole body of the Aisaoua was in motion, his eyes 
soon became ted and: bloodshot, and the veins of 
his neck blueand distended ; nevertheless he con- 
tinued his terrific dance. On a sudden two others 
rose’ up, and, with savage yells, joined the first. 
Thethree, exeited' by» each other, redoubled their 


stampings and thée-motion of their heads, working 
themselves up into a state of frenzy impossible to 


describe. Now» calling: for red hot iron, small 
shovels, the broad part the size of the hand, with 
long iton handles, were given to them. Seizing 
each one, these enthusiasts, placing one knee on 
the ground, applied their hands, and even tongues, 
tothe red hot metal. One of them, more madly 
excitéd than his companions, placed the brightest 
portion of the instrument between his teeth, and 
heldit in that position for upwards of thirty se- 
conds, Let not the reader think that I exaggerate ; 
I witnessed all that I relate; and, in order to im- 
press the scene stronger upon my memory, the per- 
former of this last act placed himself directly op- 
Posite to me with a lighted taper in his hand. It 
isimpossible for me ‘to give a reason for what I 
saw, but I cannot disbelieve it; I smelt the stench 
of the burnt flesh, and when I afterwards touched 
theit hands and feet, I found only a fresh and un- 
gjared skin. The sight of one old man, nearly 
saty-five years of age, gave me great pain; he 
gtasped the red hot iron, and placing it on his leg, 
allowed it to remain there until a whitish smoke 
atose, which filled the whole house with its poison- 
ousodour.: These dances lasted, in this manner, 
t the space of an hour. Notwithstaiiding the 
noise prodticed by the songs and the tambétirines, 
the fainful rattle in the throats of these siad fana- 
tes could be distinguished amidst the dif} at Jast, 
exhausted by fatigue, they fell backwards, one after 
the other, and lay senseless and motionless on the 
ground; the songs ceased, and nothing broké the 
‘olema éilence but the sound of their heavy breath- 
ings “A man, whose task it was to attend the haif- 
Wretcheg, now advanced, and placing his foot 

Pe hw on the’ pit of their stomachs, pressed 
fides kneaded their limbs, and 

} « The dance recommenced ; 
edad ou& rushed ipto the circle, and were 
1n the same state of frenzy as their predeces- 
te their heads with the red-hot shovels, 
‘Mamping: upon! them with their naked feet, 


‘living adder, with which they struck their bodies, 





Then, in their delirium, imagining that they were 
transformed into camels and lions, they uttered 
the cries of the animals they represented, and 
feigned a combat between them: their mouths 
foamed and their eyes sparkled with rage. The 
Mokaddam now presented to them a leaf of cactus, 
of which the thorns, an inch in length and sharp 
as a needle, made me tremble. At this sight the 
combat ceased ; the Aisaoua threw themselves upon 
the cactus, they tore and ground it between their 
teeth, making the air resound with a hoarse noise 
resembling the horrid cries of an enraged camel. 
At this moment the women, placed in the upper 
gallery, raised their dismal cry of lu-lu, lu-lu, lu-lu. 

“This frightful scene was only the prelude to 
all the horrors I was about to witness. Towards 
eleven o’clock the songs ceased, and coffee and 
couscousoo were brought in, of which I found it 
impossible to partake. The repast over, they re- 
cited a prayer before recommencing their dance ; 
and on the musicians beginning to strike their 
enormous tambourines, seven or eight of the dis- 
ciples rose, howling dreadfully, and, dressed in 
white, like their predecessors, began to perform | 
the zeekr. My acquaintance, Bou-Chama, was of | 
this party; and taking a bundle of small wax ta- | 
pers, he placed first his hand, and then his arm, | 
face, and neck, in the flames. His features, when | 
thus lit up, as they appeared from one moment to | 
another through the varying flames,-had quite a | 
demoniacal appearance. In the mean time, a ne- 
gro had amused himself by placing live coals in 
his mouth, which, as he breathed, burnt brightly, 
and sent forth a thousand sparks. Without having 
been there, it is impossible to realise the terrific 
sight I had before my eyes. Opposite me, within 
two paces, was the negro, whose glowing mouth 
displayed itself in a black and hideous face; his 
head, with its single lock of crisp woolly hair, 
vibrating rapidly from side to side; and around 
me the hellish music, the convulsive stampings, 
and the frightful cries of the dancers. The negro 
was now in a state of the most furious excitement. 
Swallowing the still burning contents of his mouth, 
he seized a large scorpion, full of life and venom; 
placing it on his arm, he irritated the reptile in 
every possible manner, pinching it, putting it near 
the taper, and burning one of its claws. The en- 
raged animal darted his sting into the offered 
hand; the negro smiled, and, raising the scorpion 
to his mouth, I heard it crack between his teeth; 
and, as he swallowed it, I turned my head aside in 
horror. The reader, perhaps, supposes that the 
scorpion was deprived of his sting; but I had 
ocular demonstration to the contrary; nay, more, 
I might have brought one from the Boudjareeah 
myself, and given it with my own hand, as many 
have done who have been admitted to these ‘ Had- 
rah.’ 

“ A yatagan was now brought, the point wrap- 
ped in a handkerchief, and two men held it hori- 
zontally about three feet from the ground. On 
seeing this, a man rose from his seat and com- 
menced his zeekr; then, uncovering his breast, he 
sprang with all his weight on the naked blade: it 
seemed as if his body would have been cut in two 
by such a blow. He remained, however, with his 
bare breast on the sharp edge of the sabre, balanc- 
ing himself with his feet, in an*horizontal position, 
and tranquilly continuing his zeekr. Meanwhile 
the four other Aisaoua continued their furious 
dance, beating their heads with the iron shovels 
brought to a red*heat.. To these, three others 
soon joined theriiselves, grasping in each hand a 





As they danced, the serpents wound themselves 
about their limbs, hissing horribly.” Then seizing 
them, some placed them in their mouths, so as 
only to permit the head of the reptile to ‘escape: 
one even forced the adder to bite his tongue, and, 


their necks, and, hissing, reared themselves above 
the heads of their tormentors. Excited by the 
spectacle before their eyes, and by the increasing 
noise of the music, the Aisaoua rose in a body and 
rushed to take a part in the dance. Then com- 
menced a scene which words cannot describe. 
Twenty Aisaoua, clothed in white bernous, with 
dishevelled hair and haggard eyes, mad with ex- 
citement and fanaticism, bathed in sweat, and 
grasping serpents in their hands, stamping, danc- 
ing, and convulsively shaking their heads, each 
starting vein swollen and distended with blood. 
The women, like phantoms, assisting in this scene, 
lit only by a pale and solitary taper, uttered in a 
piercing tone their shrill cries of lu-lu, lu-lu, lu-lu. 
This, mixed with strange songs, hoarse sounds, 
and the hollow rattle in the throat of each Aisaoua, 
as he fell exhausted and senseless, formed altoge- 
ther a scene so totally repulsive to human nature, 
that it seemed, in truth, a feast of hell. Such 
dreadful exertions could not, however, last long: 
by degrees the number of dancers diminished, as 
one after another they sank under the fatigue, and 
their panting bodies strewed the marble pavement 
of the court. The feast of the Aisaoua was over.” 

With this long specimen we finish our notice, 
The return of the travellers to Algiers, their visit 
to Bona and Tunis, the historical account of the 


| Kabiles or Berbers, and other matters treated of, 


not furnishing us with aught which we could con- 
sider to be of sufficient novelty or importance to 
occupy our page. From what we have done, we 
think it will be seen that the publication is exactly 
what we have pictured; viz. the frank exposition 
of a light, slight, and pleasant excursion, over a 
country from which the latest intelligence must, 
from the nature of the case, be generally accept- 
able. 





ANGLO-NORMAN LITERATURE. 

[Biographia Britannica Literaria: Second notice.) 
Tuner weeks ago we hailed the appearance of this 
work by Mr. Thomas Wright, under the auspices 
of the Royal Society of Literature, and we expressed 
ourselves very highly satisfied with its scholarly exe- 
cution, its new information, and its research and 
labour in ascertaining and stating all the essentials 
which could be elucidated in respect to the period 
the literature of which it undertook to explore and 
expound. The severe test laid down in the second 
paragraph of our review (p. 257, col. 1) would defy 
any author, or combination of authors, that ever 
existed to steer altogether clear of a liability to be 
charged with sins of commission and omission ; and 
in ancient lore especially it is much easier to finda 
hole or make a flaw than to produce a whole, sound, 
ringing kettle, full of unassailable worth and value. 
But we are offering no apology for this volume: it 
requires none, and we rejoice to know that the 
opinion we expressed of it is confirmed by the 
ablest of our contemporaries whose authority. is 
acknowledged by the world. Thus fortified, we 
cheerfully resume our task of selecting some of its 
prominent parts—the Anglo-Norman poets, pro- 
mised in our Jast notice, supplying the first remi- 
niscences, and correcting the innumerable errors of 
the work of the Abbé de la Rue and others on this 
subject. But the following would muke the for- 
tune of a biographical dictionary : 

“ Lanfranc stands justly at the head of the An- 
glo-Norman period of our literary history, not only” 
for the high position which he held in the state 
under William the Conqueror, but because he may 
be considered the father of Latin literature in Eng- 
land during the ages which followed. He was @ 
native of Lombardy, his parents being of senatorial 
rank in the city of Pavia, and was born about the 
year 1005. | Although from his childhood Lanfrane 
was destined to the bar, his thirst for learning was 
displayed at an early age, and, after ‘exhausting 





leaving it thus suspénded, continued his dance. 
Others squeezed them between their teeth, to in- 
crease their, rage; and the irritated, reptiles, in 
their desperate struggles to,escape, twined around 


the means of instruction in his native city, he left 
it to visit the more famous universities of Italy. 
Having made himself master of all the sciences 
then taught, he returned to Pavia, and practised 
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as a pleader in the court with great. success. But 
the ambition which distinguished Lanfranc through 
life, and which was ill concealed by the outward 
modesty and self-restraint which his biographers 
ascribe to him, led him to desert the profession of 
the law for one which offered higher distinctions ; 
he crossed the Alps, passed through France into 
Normandy, and opened a school at Avranches.”’ 
[His future course is faithfully traced. ] 

* Anselm, like his predecessor Lanfranc, was a 
native of Italy. He was born at Aosta, in Pied- 
mont, at the foot of the Graian Alps, about the 
year 1033. His parents held an honourable rank 
in society; for his mother, Ermenberga, ap- 
pears to have’ been distantly related to the 
counts of Maurienne, the ancestors of the ducal 
house of Savoy. His father, Gundulf, was de- 
scended from a noble Lombard family, and had 
settled at Aosta, where he married Ermenberga. 
They possessed a moderate fortune; but it re- 
quired all the prudence of Anselm’s mother, 
who was a careful housekeeper, to preserve it 
from the effects of his father’s extravagance. 
It appears that Gundulf was a man of violent 
temper, and that his life was somewhat irregu- 
lar, until, at the approach of death, he took the 
habit of a monk. Anselm, in his childhood, im- 
bibed religious sentiments from the teaching and 
example of his mother, and exhibited an early taste 
for learning. His father discouraged the child in 
his pursuits; and when, at the age of fifteen, An- 
selm ventured to declare his wish to embrace a 
monastic life, the anger of the parent was so 
strongly expressed that the youth determined to 
quit his home and country, and throw himself 
upon the wide world. He left home secretly, in 


company with a domestic chaplain, who perhaps 
had encouraged the design, and they loaded an ass 
with a sack containing a small stock of provisions. 
These failed them when they were passing over 
Mount Cenis; they were compelled to melt snow 


in their mouths to quench their thirst, and Anselm 
became so weary and faint that he was unable to 
proceed. A small loaf, unexpectedly found in a 
corner of the sack, gave him courage and strength 
to continue his way, and enabled them to reach 
the bounds of these inhospitable regions. Of the 
next three years of Anselm’s life we only know 
that they were spent, perhaps fruitlessly, partly in 
Burgundy and partly in France. It does not ap- 
pear how he was occupied during this period, but 
in the course of his wanderings he arrived at 
Avranches, and there he first heard of the fame of 
his countryman Lanfranc and the school of Bec. 

“ The eagerness after learning which had dis- 
tinguished Anselm in his childhood now returned, 
and he hastened to Bec to place himself under 
Lanfranc’s tuition. He devoted himself to his 
studies with wonderful perseverance, scarcely 
quitting his books by night or by day, and often 
forgetting his meals. When Lanfranc at length 
made him a partner in his labours, and entrusted 
to him the instruction of others, Anselm shewed 
little taste for this occupation: he preferred soli- 
tude and meditation to an active life; and after 
much doubting as to where and how he should 
take the habit, and after consulting with Lanfranc 
and with Maurilius archbishop of Rouen, he be- 
came a monk in the abbey of Bec, in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age (a.p. 1060). Still Anselm 
was not allowed to remain inactive ; for when Lan- 
franc was made abbot of Caen (not, as commonly 
supposed, in 1063, but in 1066), Anselm was 
chosen to succeed him as prior of Bec, an office 
which he held till abbot Herluin’s death in 1078, 
when he was further raised to be his successor. 
As monk and prior, Anselm was distinguished so 
much by his piety and virtues, that his brethren 
believed him to be possessed of the power of work- 
ing miracles. At his election to fill this office, the 
other monks were jealous. at seeing. so young a 
man passed over their heads; but he ie 
conciliated them by the gentleness. of his temper. 
He was indefatigable in teaching and in attending 


to the spiritual welfare of those. committed to his 
care. At the same time he found abundant leisure 
for study and meditation; for it was during this 
period that he composed the greatest portion of his 
works, including the ‘ Monologion’ and the ‘ Pros- 
logion,’ the tract against Gaunilo, the treatises 
‘De Veritate,’ ‘De Casu Diaboli,’ ‘De Libertate 
Arbitrii,’ and ‘ De Grammatico,’ and his ‘ Medita- 
tions.’ With these works his fame spread not only 
through Normandy, France, and Flanders, and the 
surrounding countries, but he was well known in 
England, and added to the reputation as well as to 
the riches of his abbey.” 

A remarkable dream-story is connected with the 
next: 

“ Robert, Bishop of Hereford.—Among the more 
distinguished of King William’s foreign bishops 
was Robert of Hereford, a native of Lorraine, 
whence he is sometimes called Robertus Losinga. 
After having made great progress in natural and 
mathematical science, he is said to have taught for 
some time in the schools in Flanders. He was 
brought to England, with other scholars, by King 
William, some time after the Conquest, and ap- 
pears to have settled at Worcester, where he was 
ordained a priest by Bishop Wulstan, with whom, 
during the remainder of that prelate’s life, he lived 
on terms of the warmest friendship. In 1079 Ro- 
bert was chosen to fill the vacant see of Hereford, 
to which he was consecrated by Lanfranc on the 
29th of December. During the petty wars on the 
Welsh border, the cathedral of Hereford had been 
reduced almost to a heap of ruins, and one of Ro- 
bert’s first cares was to rebuild it in a style worthy 
to contain the shrine of St. Ethelred. He took 
for his model the church of Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
had been originally built by Charlemagne. Wul- 
stan spent much of his leisure in the society of 
Bishop Robert; and it is related, as a proof of 
their affectionate regard for each other, that, when 
Wulstan lay on his deathbed at the beginning of 
the year 1095, Robert, who was attending the 
court, dreamt that his friend came to tell him of 
his approaching end, and to request that he would 
hasten to Worcester to see him before he died, or 
at least to give the directions for his funeral. Ro- 
bert obeyed the call; but when he had nearly 
reached the end of his journey, he again saw Wul- 
stan in a dream, who told him that he was already 
dead; he added, that Robert should prepare for 
his own death, as he would not long survive him, 
and that, in testimony of the truth of this predic- 
tion, he would receive a gift in remembrance of 
their friendship, which he would immediately re- 
cognise. After having performed the last duties 
to his friend, as Robert was mounting his horse. to 
depart, the prior of Worcester came to offer him 
Wulstan’s favourite cap, lined with lamb’s wool; 
he recognised the sign which Wulstan had pro- 
mised him, went soon afterwards to Hereford, and 
died there on the 26th of June following. Bishop 
Robert was one of the prelates who took part most 
decidedly with the king against Archbishop An- 
selm, in the council of 1095, a short time before 
his own death. Robert was looked upon as one of 
the most distinguished men of science of the latter 
part of the eleventh century; and it is said that he 
excelled in the knowledge of the abacus, of the 
lunar computus, and of the courses of the celestial 
bodies.” 

“ Guiscard or Guichard de Beaulieu.—This writer 
has been hitherto known only by a poem of some 
length which in the manuscript is entitled the 
‘Sermon of Guiscard de Beaulieu.’ He tells us 
that he bad passed his youth in secular enjoy- 
ments, until, disgusted with the vanities of the 
world, he had retired to a monastery;. and his 
‘Sermon’ is a long, satire against the vices. of the 
age. A contemporary (or nearly contemporary) 
writer has, however, preserved an interesting, ac- 
count of Guiscard de. Beaulieu,, not. hitherto no- 
ticed. Walter Mapes. informs.us .that, Guiscard 
was a.man.of wealth, distinguished for his, valour; 





to his son Imbert, and not only assumed the habit 
of a monk of the order of Cluny, but became a Poet 
in his own language, the French or Anglo-Nor. 
man, and was distinguished as ‘the Homer of the 
laity.’ Subsequently, when his son, by the violence 
of his enemies and his own want of courage, had 
been expelled from his paternal possessions, Guig. 
card returned for a time to the world, assumed his 
arms, reinstated him, and then retired again to the 
cloister, where he remained till his death. From 
the manner in which he is here spoken of, we 
ought probably to consider Guiscard as living in 
the reign of Stephen, and dying early in that of 
Henry II. The Abbé de la Rue supposed that 
our trouvére took his name from the circumstance 
of his being a monk in the priory of Beaulieu jn 
Bedfordshire, founded early in the twelfth centur 
as a dependent on the great abbey of St. Alban’s 
This was not, however, a house of Cluniac monks: 
and from the account just cited from Walter Mapes, 
I am inclined to think that he must have belonged 
to some other abbey, and that Beaulieu was the 
family name. The words of the writer just mep. 
tioned would lead us to believe that Guiscard had 
written more than one poem. The ‘Sermon is 
however, all that is now known of his composi. 
tions. It is preserved in a manuscript of the 
twelfth century in the British Museum, and (ina 
mutilated form) in a manuscript of the Royal:Lis 
brary at Paris, from which last copy an editing 
was published by M. Jubinal. The ‘ Sermon ¢ 
Guiscard de Beaulieu’ is written in the same kind 
of versification which characterises most of the 
earlier metrical romances, and of which we have 
had an example in the ‘ Chanson de Roland,’ the 
assonance of Turold being, however, exchanged 
for more perfect rhymes. The style bears marks 
of much greater poetical talent than is observed in 
the poems of Everard and Samson de Nanteuil, 
and frequently exhibits considerable elegance and 
energy of expression. We select the followiag 
lines, both as a fair specimen of the whole anda 
preserving a curious trait of the religious belief of 
the age: 
* Chascons heom covient ke bien se seit purveut; 

Kar il iad dous complaingnz ki mult sunt fiers et durs: 

L’un est l’angle des ciels, et l’altre des perduz. 

Dirrai vus de chascon cum deit estre cremuz; 

E li bons escriz noz biens et tuz noz vertuz, 

Et li mals noz pechez les et lez menuz. 

Entre eus nen ad ja pais, tut tens sunt irascuz: 

L’un volt nostre damage, bien en seez seurz, 

Et l’autre est curius coment il fust vencuz, 

Co est par bons ovres deit estre confundez. 

A celu vus tenez dunt serrez meintenuz, 

Devant Deu vus merrat, i serrez bien venuz. 

Quant li bons est sauls et Paltre est mal peuz, 

Quant il est vestuz, li colverz est tut muz. 

L’un volt bons vestimenz, garnemenz aguz, 

Destrers bien enseelez, et palefrai tunduz, 

Escuz peint a or, espées esmuluz, 

E manteals trainanz de grant pailes tenduz : 

Dune serrat par ces tuz amez et conuz, 

Ki sivre le yoldrat, celui serrat ses druz; 

Ja certes ki l’crerrat devant Deu n’ert veuz, 

De cels dit escripture 4 ben prof sunt perduz. 

Bon conseil en i, se jo en ere-creuz, 

Trestut duner a povres, & meseals, et. 4 muz, 

Et faire punz sur ewes, dunt fust meintenuz 

— et musters 0 Dés fust coneuz. 

ren dune pur Deu, mult par iad ben venduz; 

Quant mester aurat, trestut liert renduz. 

Cil ki ben fait pur s’alme, A sei sul rend saluz.’” 

Geoffrey of Manmouth.—In addition to what we 
quoted concerning this, popular, writer in our pre 
vious notice, the following, remarks appear worthy of 
selection :— In spite of the judgment of the sober 
historians of the age. in-which it was published, 
Geoffrey’s history became. extensively popular, and 
there are few other works of which so great a nul 
ber of copies,exist in.manuseript.. He had, unknow+ 
ingly perhaps, wandered. fromthe, domain of history 
into, that of romance, which. was more agreeable to 
the taste of histime. His. book was soon translated 
into Anglo-Norman, into English, and even, iato 
Welsh, and each, successive translator added to 
his, original from other legends. or from his ows 
imagination,,,, Within,e century, after its rst pub- 





that. in his old age he had surrendered. his estates 


lication, it, was generally adopted by writers of 
English history; and during several centuries 
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only one or two rare instances occur of persons 
who ventured to speak against its veracity. The 
beautiful stories with which it abounds became the 
foundation of a considerable portion of the na- 
tional literature, and its author has thus obtained 
a place among the classical writers of our island,” 
Mr. Wright quotes his history of King bear, to 
shew that his latinity was not above that of the 
common writers of his age. 

“ Alfred of Beverley.—This author derives his 
chief importance from the dispute which has arisen 
whether he preceded or came after Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Historians and bibliographers have 
all fixed at too early a date the period when Al- 
fred of Beverley compiled his history. All that 
we know of his life is derived from his own writ- 
ings. It is probable that he was born about the 
beginning of the twelfth century; for he states, at 
the commencement of his book, that the colony of 
Flemings had been planted in the neighbourhood 
of Ross on the borders of Wales by King Henry I., 
in his time—an event which is considered to have 
taken place about a.p. 1105. He tells us that in 
the days of ‘ his silence,’ when the diocese of York 
laboured under an interdict, and the clergy were 
not allowed to-perform their ecclesiastical duties, 
he tried to occupy his forced leisure, and turn 
away his thoughts from the vexations with which 
he was encompassed to the study of history, and 
fom this circumstance he derived his taste for 
historical researches. There cannot be the least 
doubt that Alfred refers to the troubles which 
arose in the diocese of York from the rivalry of 
the two archbishops, Henry and William, sup- 
ported severally by the contending parties in the 

civil convulsions of the reign of Stephen. This 

dispute, which began in 114] or 1142, causing the 
diocese to be placed under an interdict, only ended 
with the death of Archbishop William, who was 

poisoned, as it is said, by his clergy in 1154, 

While occupied with his historical researches, it 

appears that the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth 

was published, and began to create a great sensa- 
tion, Alfred, hearing people talk of British kings 
of whom he was entirely ignorant, and ashamed to 
be obliged continually to confess that he knew 

nothing about them, became anxious to obtain a 
sight of the new history, and with much difficulty 
succeeded, He perused it with avidity; and, 
charmed with the novelty of its contents, he 
would have made a transcript of it for himself, if 
he had been allowed sufficient time and had pos- 
sessed money enough to buy the materials at once; 
but this not being the case, he determined to make 
an abridgment of it. Alfred, like Gaimar, does not 
mention the name of Geoffrey of Monmouth as the 
author of the book he abridged; but he quotes it 
by the title which Geoffrey gave to it, ‘ Historia 
Britonum,’ and no one who hds read over the two 
books can doubt for a moment that Geoffrey’s his- 
tory was the original, for Alfred often transfers 
Geoffrey's words to his own book. It appears quite 
clear, from the manner in which Alfred speaks, 
that all that was known about this history originated 
in the work of Geoffrey, and that it was quite new 
even to historians, and on that account had excited 
much curiosity. Alfred goes on to inform us that, 
having abridged the history of the Britons, he de- 
termined to abridge other historians, so as to con- 
tinue his book through the Saxon and Norman 
times, We trace as having gone through this pro- 
cess, among others; Bede, Florence of Worcester, 
aud the northern writer; Simeon of Durham, which 

mn appears to have been the last he used, 
for Alfred’s history closes in the same year with 
that of Simeon, a.D, 1129, the twenty-ninth year 

Henry 1, Many writers, believing that he con- 
“nued his history to the end of his life, have fixed 
upon that year ag the date of his death, which pro- 
bably did not take place till the reign of Henry II. 
We-only know that he was a monk of Beverley : 
the titlés in the earlier manuscripts are unanimous 

he' was treasurer of that tndieh, or, as_one 
manuscript called him, sacristaa, which was but 





another name for the same office. Some modern 
writers have advanced the opinion, directly op- 
posed to the historical evidence, that the title of 
treasurer was given him only as a literary honour, 
because his book is a ¢reasure of history, which it 
certainly is not. His historical notices are ex- 
tremely brief, and his style is that of the ordinary 
writers of his age.”’ 








The Queen’s Lieges. 4 vols. London, Newby. 
TuEseE four volumes are filled with the oft-told 
tale of Inez de Castro, which real romance, poem, 
play, and novel, have celebrated again and again. 
The Queen’s Lieges presents nothing different from 
its primogenitors to render this narrative more 
immortal. The simple facts alone of the corona- 
tion, homage, &c., to the long-dead Inezare points 
of history, and as such will survive the hundred 
ephemeral fabrics of which they form the base. 
This present work belongs to the middling class 
of romances, read to-day, forgotten to-morrow ; 
being undistinguished by any chapter, passage, or 
sentence very good or very bad. 

Churton’s English County Kalendar. 

A LATE issue, when one quarter of the year is gone ; 

but for the other three, replete with useful informa- 

tion. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language. By C.G. Zumpt, 
Ph.D., Berlin. Translated and adapted for 
English Students by L. Schmitz, Ph.D. Pp. 
602. London, Longmans. 

Tuts elementary work has, we believe, been highly 

successful in Germany; and it is spoken of in 

England as a valuable assistant to classical studies. 


The Life of Herodotus, drawn out from his Book. By 
Prof. Dahlmann, of Bonn; translated by G. V. 
Cox, M.A. Pp. 173. London, J. W. Parker. 

Tuts volume justifies all that our German corre- 

spondent said in the Literary Gazetie, three weeks 

ago, relating to the pains generally taken by Ger- 
man writers to make themselves thoroughly mas- 
ters of their subjects before they ventured to pub- 
lish upon them. Yet this book cannot, correctly 
speaking, be considered a biography of the immor- 
tal Greek historian; for, in point of fact, he has 
not furnished materials for it. But it is a learned 
treatise, rectifying many traditionary and erroneous 

oints respecting Herodotus, and incidentally (as 
it were by 4 laying before the reader very 
interesting historical and classical information. 

The critical remarks are extremely judicious, and 

much scholarly learning is displayed throughout. 

The Zineid of Virgil, with English Notes. By C. 
Anthon, LL.D., New York. Edited by J. R. 
Mayor, D.D., Head Master of King’s College 
School, London. J. W. Parker. 

Tue accurate and indefatigable services to litera- 
ture for which both sides of the Atlantic are in- 
debted to Dr. Anthon, are referred to by his 
learned editor in a preface to this reprint. His 
most comprehensive elaboration of the best com- 
mentators for this work renders it the most excel- 
lent edition of the Zneid which could be put into 
the hands of students. 

The Living and the Dead: a Course of Practical Ser- 
mons on the Burial-Service. By F. E. Paget, 
M.A., Rector of Elford. Pp. 338. Cambridge, 
Walters; London, Rivingtons. 

Mr. Pacer is an indefatigable preacher and pub- 

lisher of sermons. This volume ranges on the 

subject of utmost mortal interest. 

Narrative of Makrena Mieczyslawska, of Seven Years 
of Persecution suffered by the Basilian Nuns of 
Minsk, §c. Pp. 79. London, D. Bogue. 

Tuis frightful story bas been making a great noise 

all over the Continent, where the journals hostile 

to Russian politics and the Emperor Nicholas have 
stirred up popular passions by relating and dwelling 
upon its atrocities. Its truth has been denied, 
and reasserted, and questioned and affirmed, just 
as it suited the views of parties, pro or con, to have 
it credited or disbelieved. It was an element in 





the Polish insurrection ; and this will account for 
its appearance and reception. For the sake of 
human nature, we are inclined to think it too hor- 
rible to be true; and though there is no atrocity 
too monstrous to be inconsistent with the history 
of religious persecution, there is, we think, some- 
thing in the matter, manner, and period, of this 
revelation which is likely to startle the good, solid, 
common-sense of John Bull. For a bloody ro- 
mance or drama, the materials and details are 
perfect. 

A Railway Traveller’s Reasons for adopting Unifor- 
mity of Gauge: addressed to I, K. Brunel, Esq. 
4to, pp. 24. London, J. Cundall. 

THE writer, in a temperate argumentative manner, 

lays it down that uniformity of gauge throughout 

the country is imperative; that this is impracti- 
cable if the broad gauge be adopted; that the 
narrow gauge is capable of the greatest speed, and 
that too by means of the Atmospheric (see Lit. Gaz. 

No. 1523, for experiments with this power); and 

that concord between the rival gauges is impossible, 

and the break of gauge a source of irremediable 
delays and inconveniences, 


A Practical Treatise on the Law of Auctions, §c. By 
Joseph Bateman, LL.D. Pp. 358. A. Maxwell 
and Son. 

A THIRD edition, with the latest alteration in the 

law, and we should think a most useful book for 

auctioneers, with some information not useless to 
purchasers. 

The Hand-Book of Needlework. By Miss Lambert. 

London, Murray. 

Tue fourth edition of “ stitch, stitch, stitch!’’ Our 

ladies seem to have adopted for pastime the con- 

stant needling of the poor for food. We trust 
their industry is better rewarded. At any rate, 
they have here a most accomplished guide. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 26th.—The Marquess of Northampton, pre- 
sident, in the chair. The following paper was 
read: “ On the muscularity of the iris,” by Prof. 
Maunoir, of Geneva. The author has satisfied 
himself, from the result of his own dissections, as 
well as from the concurrent testimony of a great 
number of anatomists, that the iris is provided 
with two sets of muscular fibres, the one orbicular, 
immediately surrounding the pupillary margin, and 
acting as a sphincter; the other extending in a 
radiated direction from the exterior circumference 
of the former to their insertions into the ciliary 
ligaments; their action being to enlarge the pupil. 
One -fourth of the disc of the iris is occupied by 
the orbicular, and the remaining three-fourths by 
the radiated muscle. The author has examined 
the structure of the iris in a great number of ani- 
mals; and stated the results obtained by M. Le- 
bert, to whom he applied on this occasion, from 
numerous dissections of the eyes of animals be- 
longing to each class of vertebrata. He also refer- 
red to a work which he published in the year 1812, 
entitled Memoir sur U’ Organisation de UV’ Iris, for evi- 
dence of the muscularity of the iris, which he ob- 
tained by applying galvanism to the human eye 
immediately after decapitation; and he concluded 
with the narrative of the case of a woman in whose 
iris there had been formed, by an accidental wound 
with the point of a knife, a triangular aperture 
below the pupil. This aperture became dilated 
when the pupil was contracted, and vice versa; thus 
furnishing a proof that its movements were ef- 
fected by muscular action. 


THE MARQUESS OF NORTHAMPTON’S SOIREE. 
Tue fourth and last, on Saturday, was crowded. 
There were but few novelties, although many ob- 
jects of interest to engage attention : and conver- 


gation was the order of the evening. Amongst 
the former may be mentioned models illustrating 
the history of the steam-engine ; wax or composi- 
tion coloured representations of Argaraci, exhibi- 
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ted by Mr. Tenant, and exceedingly natural : speci- 
amens of kamptulicon, a mechanical combination of 
@ndia-rubber and cork, for matting; instead of felt, 
mmnder the copper of ships; for the construction of 
Jife-boats, &c.: another new instrument of Mr. Peri- 
gals, for the practical development of 
ANOTHER NEW LAW OF COMPOUND MOTION, 

and proving that the parabola occurs as a branch, 
srcomponent part, ofa great variety ofcurves. This he 
shewed by a modification of Professor Wheatstone’s 
photometer ; the curve selected being a trichoidal 
wurve of eight symmetrical loops, which became 
eight cusped branches, or eight hyperbolic, or eight 
parabolic branches, &c., varying according to the 
radial adjustment of the bright steel ball repre- 
wenting a comet or planet; which, in this case, 
always moved in one and the same direction, in- 
wstead of alternating in opposite directions, as in 
the experiment exhibited at the previous soirée. 
Mr. Perigal explained that, besides multitudes of 
other kinds, there are innumerable varieties of this 
wparticular kind of curve, having any imaginable 
mumber of symmetrical branches, approximating 
more or less nearly to the ellipse and parabola; 
in other words, that these are curves of which the 
ellipse, the hyperbola, and parabola, are limits or 
particular cases. 

it seems to result, then, from these experiments, 
‘that it is not impossible for comets to re‘urn pe- 
wviodically, either forward and backward alternately, 
or always in the same direction, although moving 
an “ curves which cannot be distinguished from 
parabolas ;” quite as possible, indeed, as if they 
moved in elongated ellipses. (The consideration of 
the forces requisite to maintain them in such orbits 
is of course a totally distinct question.) That is 
to say there is nothing in the nature or properties 
wf the curve itself to render its periodical return 
impossible, now that the attribute of infinity, as- 
scribed to the curve, is no longer admissible, ex- 
ept to express only the extreme or limit of the 
wurve; just as a straight line may be imagined 
capable of infinite extension, but nevertheless may 
be drawn of any requisite degree of shortness, and 
as still a right-line whether infinitely short or in- 
finitely long; both expressions being infinitely 
worthless philosophically, if not mathematically. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
March 27th.—Dr. L. Playfair,— On the bulks of 
‘bodies, and the nature of the differences between 
unlike forms of the same body, such as diamond, 
graphite, and coke,”—stated his object to be to 
explain a point in generalisation to support an 
abstract law ; the result of some years’ researches, 
by himself and Mr. Joule (see Literary Gazette, 
No. 1520, p. 221). Of all physical properties, he 
said, specific gravity is the most important. Yet 
we are ignorant of its cause; nor do we know 
whether there is any relation between the differ- 
faces in weight of bulks of charcoal and iron, for 
amstance ; nor whether there is-any law by which 
the:specific gravity of any substance may be calcu- 
dated. Gay-Lussac established the law of volume 
for gases,—that gas combines with gas, bulk for 
bulk; or a multiple, but no fraction of a bulk. 
Several Investigators have pursued the similar in- 
quiry in regard to liquids and solids. Amongst 
the principal may be mentioned (and each with 
spertain progress, did space permit), Th 


Dr. Playfair proceeded to proof; he exhibited 
and explained an ingenious instrument to take 
specific gravities, formerly only to be arrived at 
by three delicate weighings. It was a bulb and 
stem of glass graduated into water-grain measures. 
This filled to zero with turpentine, and the sub- 
stance weighed and put into it, shews by the rising 
of the turpentine the relation of the substance to 
water. Now whatever substance be introduced, it 
never takes up a fraction of a measure, always a 
multiple; there is no chance bulk, therefore no 
chance space; a primitive bulk there is, but no 
fraction of it. This obtains also in substances of 
like constituents, classed under the titles dimor- 
phism or polymorphism, hitherto undefinable, and 
explains their differences. Diamond, charcoal, and 
graphite, belong to this order of bodies. All are 
varieties of the same matter, having different specific 
gravities, but heretofore there has been no expla- 
nation why one should be diamond, another charcoal, 
and another graphite. Examples of dimorphism— 
calcareous spar and arragonite, iron pyrites and 
cockscomb spar, &c.—were given, and an instance 
shewn of a visible alteration of state, iodide of mer- 
cury turning from red to yellow under the in- 
fluence of heat, without any real change of com- 
position; for by agitating the particles, the ar- 
rangement is again altered, and the red colour re- 
stored. Why these differences should be, or what 
the cause, was not known; but now no longer em- 
pyrical, but harmonious and explicable. The three 
bodies in the title will suffice as an example, though 
numerous others were cited; and the following 
brief table will assist comprehension. Let us pre- 
mise, however, that Messrs. Playfair and Joule 
state that charcoal consists of 5 of the primitive 
bulks; graphite, 4; and diamond, 3; and that 
the tabular comparison of experiment and theory 
takes for the first two columns results established 
by other experimenters. 
Sp. gr. Vol. 
exp. exp. 

2 612 
25 4-9 4.) 49 25 
35 35 3 | 3867 3°33 

The laws of bulks, however, do not end here; 
they extend to liquids and solutions, and generally 
the same multiple of 9 obtains in liquids as of 9°8 in 
solids. Sugar in solution is a strange exception; 
as also alum, phosphate of soda, &c.; but we can 
only take the, first example. The constitution of 
sugar was given C'!° H'! OQ"); the latter two in pro- 
portion to form 11 portions of water. In solution, 
then, we ought to get, and do get, 99 grains: but 
where is the carbon gone? Thirty unit volumes— 
where are they? Dr. Playfair would be glad to 
have this answered. It evidences an extraordinary 
disappearance of matter, as though matter pos- 
sessed a power of sinking, occupying space no 
more. Take sugar in the solid state, and suppose 
the hydrogen and oxygen ice: sugar, according 
to the new views, is ice; and the carbon holds no 
space in it! Can we, then, Dr. Playfair asked, 
agree to the idea of matter consisting of impene- 
trable nuclei? No: or how could these bulks dis- 
appear? Matter, as ordinarily conceived, he was 
inclined to interpret as qualities, and to think that 
such matter had very little’to do with this question ; 
and that we had to deal only with centres of force, 
according to the views of Prof. Faraday. 

April 3d.— Professor Faraday, “On Professor 


No.of | Vol. | Sp.gr. 
vol. | theory. | theory. 
5 | 613 | 2 


C. 
@: 
D. 
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Dumas, Kopp, and Shroder ; but all failed in gene- 
ralisation, or in discovering a law.: Dr. Playfair 
and Mr. Joule took as their standard point of 
comparison, 9 grains of water, which expands 
an freezing to 9-8, and in this they thought to find 
the general relation of the bulks of all bodies. At 
Aength they divided the bulk of ice into 8 parts; 
wme-eighth (a half in every way linear dimension 
af a cube) corresponding to 1*225.\° This eighth 
discovered to: be:thé primitive bulkor volume; 
and that all solid substances whatever are a multiple 
aof this bulk ; and hence:'the :catculation for specific 
gravity is simple, e 





Wh ’s electro-magnetic chronoscope,”’ pre- 
faced his discourse with an apology for presenting 
himself without any pretension as to matter or pre- 
paration. He had responded to the call of the in- 
defatigable secretary, Mr. Barlow, whose best ar- 
rangements circumstances will sometimes subvert: 
as they had on the present occasion in the case of 
Mr. Napier, who had been prevented giving his 
promised illustration. To all, however, who know 
the readiness with which Mr. Faraday has ever 
been the cheerful volunteer and able) and willing 
substitute on similar accidents, and who bave, fre-) 
quently been gratified by bis:impromptus, the apo-| 
logy’was a mere form. The Friday-evening dis- 





: — 
quisitions and illustrations have often been delight. 
fully varied by a “desultory discourse” by Mr, 
Faraday, and this was “ the spirit of the evening,” 
The matter he described as important. It is, he 
said, of great advantage to measure accurately in. 
tervals of tim2, as by astronomical clocks, but also 
smaller intervals, in the measuring of which oyr 
senses interfere. This interference was illustrated 
by knife-grinding ; the sparks flying off appearing 
to the eye lines of fire: by the form of flame, a 
glowing, dancing thing; clouds of flame, flickering, 
waving, lambent; without the impression of past 
events, a tongue of fire; and by the like retention 
of sensation on the retina, beautifully turned to ac. 
count by Wheatstone, in the revoiution of a disc 
divided into colours, seen altogether while revoly. 
ing, and appearing white. Thus, then, are we 
cheated by our senses out of the true observations, 
And as proof, and to remove false impressions, the 
revolving wheel was exhibited to the audience up. 
der temporary lights; a flash of gunpowder par. 
tially resolving the white appearance into its ele. 
mentary colours, and an electric spark, by its 
momentary existence, shewing the colours as 
though the wheel were at rest. 

Mr. Faraday then referred to the rapidity with 
which electricity travels in copper, about 192,099 
miles per second; and by an electric arrangement, 
at present, can we measure small intervals of time, 
And after mentioning an ingenious expedient to 
measure the velocity with which pistol - bullets 
travel, namely, two distant discs turned on the 
same axis, and shewing different positions of the 
holes, through both of which the bullet had passed; 
and after illustrating electric currents, and the 
measuring the time of a ball passing along a 
trough, itself making contact, and a bell ringing 
whilst the circuit was complete, indicating the du- 
ration of the passage, proceeded to the true chro. 
noscope invented by Professor Wheatstone. It 
consists of hands as indicators of a clock-movement 
on the principle of the crutch escapement, to mark 
short intervals of time, and may be arranged for 
the 10,000th part of a second: their revolution pre- 
vented by an electro-magnetic arrangement. The 
apparatus was adjusted, on this occasion, to measure 
the falling of bodies through a given space. A 
wire passed from the battery, over the top of a pole, 
to a plate movable on it; from this a wire again 
went round a piece of soft iron near to a spring or 
keeper, thence to a rheostat, and thence to the bat 
tery again. The circuit was completed by the ball 
on the plate, at any height of the pole; and so long 
as the current was passing, the chronoscope 
wasatrest. At the foot of the pole another cir- 
cuit wanted only the weight of the ball to com- 
plete it. So that at the instant of the weight falling 
from the plate, the one circuit was broken and the 
hands of the chronoscope revolved ; and the moment 
it reached the bottom, the other circuit was made, 
and the hands stopped by the renewed current of 
electricity: the intervals moved over by the indi- 
cators could be then read off. Wires across pistols 
in connexion with the battery and chronoscope, 
and others with the same and with the target, 
similarly exhibited the time of a bullet travelling 
over a given space. 

Before concluding, Mr. Faraday took occasion to 
mention a thought of his in respect to the powers 
of matter. He had beenled to speak of this by the 
inference drawn by Professor Playfair at the pre- 
vious meeting, that matter does not consist of pat- 
ticles, but of centres of power, as conceived by 
Professor Faraday. The thought was, that ra 
diant vibrations took place in: the lines of force 
connecting the particles and, masses of matter, 
He had talked of this as a fancy, as a suppo- 
sition, separating the undulatory theory from the 
ether which is assumed by many. Is it nota strange 
thing that: electricity; should travel through con- 
ducting: substances with’ the same: velocity as light 


| through this ether? |. What is, the relation between 


them, or how to accountfor it? Light, he thought, 
might be vibrations along lines of force. Many 
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—— 
powers might cause lines of force illimitable in ex- 
tent. Magnetism, for instance, probably passes to 
immense distances, like gravity; may it not be, 
then, Mr. Faraday asked, that lines of force pass 
from system to system, that these lines themselves 
are capable of vibration ; and thus produce all the 
results of radiation ? 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

March 16th.—The president inthe chair. Read: 
1, “Reply to the observations of M. Pierre on the 
roportion of water in the magnesian sulphates and 
double sulphates,” by Mr. T. Graham. 2. “On 
nitraniline, a new product of decomposition of 
dinitrobenzol,” by Drs. Muspratt and Hoffman. 
The attempt by the authors to prepare a substitu- 
tion-compound of aniline, in which the elements 
of nitrous acid should replace a part of the hydro- 
gen of that body, was, after repeated failures, ac- 
complished ; not, however, by the direct action of 
nitric acid on aniline, which gave merely nitrate of 
aniline when the acid was employed cold, or pro- 
duéts of decomposition, as carbazotic acid, when 
heat was applied. Other means, thought likely to 
yield the body in question, were also unsuccessful. 
Itwas'at length obtained by the action of sulphuret 
ofammonium on dinitrobenzol, a product of the 
long-continued action of nitric acid of great strength 
upon nitrobenzide. The dinitrobenzol is dissolved 
in alcohol, saturated with ammoniacal gas, and 
treated with sulphuretted hydrogen until the con- 
yersion is complete, and sulphur ceases to be de- 
posited. Hydrochloric acid is then added in ex- 
cess, the solution filtered and mixed with potash, 
which throws down the new substance as a resin- 

ous massofa brown colour: it is purified by crystal- 

lisation ftom boiling water or alcohol. Nitraniline 


contains {Noe N. Its properties are as ful- 


Jow:—It crystallises from hot water in long yellow 

needles, sparingly soluble in the cold, but dissolved 

without difficulty by alcohol and ether. The dilute 

acids also dissolve it, the solutions being precipi- 

tated by potash in yellow flakes. It is inodorous 

in the cold, but when heated, exhales an aromatic 

smell. Nitraniline is fusible at 230° Fahr., and 

distils without decomposition at a temperature 

above 540° Fahr. When heated in the air, it takes 

fire, and burns with a smoky flame. In very many 

other respects the properties of the new substance 

resemble those of aniline. The basic powers of 

nitraniline are exceedingly feeble, and it is utterly 

destitute of alkaline reaction to the most delicate 

test-paper. The hydrochlorate, the same salt in 

combination with bichloride of platinum, the acid 
oxalate, and some products of decomposition of the 

base, were also described. 
_ 3.“ On the blue compounds of cyanogen and 
ron,” by Mr. A. W. Williamson, Ph. D. After | 
referring to the experiments of Gay-Lussac and | 
Berzelius. on this subject, the author commenced | 
his'paper by the examination of the greenish sub- 
stance left by the action of sulphuric acid on fer- 
tocyanide of potassium, and shewed that it may 
be regarded as ferrocyanide of potassium, in which 
one'atom of potassium is replaced by iron; it con- 
tains one proportion of potassium to two of iron. 
By'the action of dilute’ nitric acid and heat, this | 
compound is oxidised, ‘assumes a brilliant violet- | 
bine ‘colour, and may be regarded as ferridcyanide 
of potassiam, in'which two atoms of potassium are 
Teplacett by iron; it:contains about one proportion 
of potassium'to 2-4 of iron. On heating this blue 

compound with’ a’ solution of yellow prussiate of 
Potash, it changes itoto ferridcyanide; and if the 
blue ‘compound bein excess, no trace of yellow 
Prussiate remaing beliind.«°The prussian blue pre- 
pated from ferrideyanide ‘of potassium’ and proto- 

sulphate’ of iron tes next examined in detail, and 

also-thatvobtained:by the: action of oil of vitriol 

oU'& solution» of ferridcyanide “of ‘potassium ; the 

first contains one proportion’ of potassium to. 9°3 
of itom; the second, éneof ssium vto about 6 
ofiton. Dr. Williamson considers that the dyeing 





power of these blues is in the inverse ratio to 
their quantity of potassium. 

4. Mr. W. De la Rue described a new substance 
he had obtained during his investigation of cochi- 
neal, in which he has been engaged some time 
past; it is analogous to the compound obtained 
lately by Prof. Liebig by the action of potash on 
caseine. 

March 30th. (Fifth anniversary.) — The presi- 
dent in the chair. The report of the council having 
been read, the society proceeded to the election of 
officers and council for the ensuing year, when the 
following gentlemen (those in italics not being 
members of the previous Council) were declared 
duly elected : 

President: Mr. T. Graham. 

Vice- Presidents: Messrs. A. 
Brande, J. T. Cooper, R. Phillips. 

Secretaries: Messrs. R. Warington, G. Fownes, 
Ph, D. 

Foreign Secretary: Mr. E. F. Teschemacher. 

Treasurer: Mr. R. Porrett. 

Council: Messrs. W. Crum, W. De la Rue, W. 
Gregory, M.D., R. Hunt, Sir R. Kane, H. B. 
Leesen, M.D., W. H. Pepys, LZ. Playfair, Ph. D., 
M. Scanlan, J. Stenhouse, Ph. D., J. L. Wheeler, 
Lieut.- Col. P. Yorke. 

The thanks of the meeting were then voted to 
the officers and council respectively, for their ser- 
vices during the past year. 


Aikin, W. T. 


MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 

March 18th.— A paper by the secretary, Mr. J. 
Quekett, “* On the intimate structure of bone in the 
four great classes of animals, viz. mammals, birds, 
reptiles, and fishes; with some remarks on the 
great value of the knowledge of such structure in 
classifying minute fragments of fossil organic re- 
mains,” was read. After alluding to the highly 
important results obtained by Mr. Owen with the 
aid of the microscope in determining the affinities 
of extinct animals by means of their teeth, the 
author went on to state, that having for some time 
paid considerable attention to the structure of 
bone in the four great classes of animals, he had 
found certain characters peculiar to each great 
class, by which a bone of one class could be dis- 
tinguished from that of another. He briefly de- 
scribed certain characters which were present in 
all bones, and then those which were peculiar to 
each class, viz. the Haversian canals, and the bone- 
cells with their little tubes (canaliculi) proceeding 
from them. He next applied the characters derived 
from the bone-cells to the determination of the 
class of animals to which any minute fragment may 
have belonged; for he had ascertained that the 
bone-cells were smallest in birds, a little larger in 
mammalia, and largest of all in the reptilia :—the 
bone-cells of fishes were remarkable for their being 
so unlike either of the three preceding classes, that, 
having been once seen, they could not easily be 
mistaken. The author then noticed the relative 
proportions of the bone-cells and blood-corpuscles 
of the same animal: and concluded by remarking, 
that however different the size of animals of the 
same class may be, the bone-cells did not vary ac- 
cording to the difference in size; thus the mighty 
iguanodon, some scores of feet in length, had no 
larger bone-cells than the lowliest lizard which we 
trampled under our feet, nor the horse or the ox 
than the smallest of our quadrupeds, the mouse. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
March 17th.—Sir John Rennie, presiden', in the 
chair. Read: an essay ‘‘ On the relation between 
the velocity and the resistance encountered by 
bodies moving in fluids,’ by Mr. J. M. Heppel. 
The author stated that, with the exception of the 
researches of Palmer and Macneill upon canal- 
bouts, alhexperiments with reference to his subject 
have been made on bodies of'too small dimensions. 
He then noticed the importance. of the properties 


‘of larger! vessels being more clearly ascertained, by 


observing the diminution of velocity of the bodies in 





a giventime, when the motive power was withdrawn, 
and hence to prove whether any deficiency in speed 
arose from a defect in the construction of the vessel 
or of the propelling machinery. The method for as- 
certaining experimentally this position was thus 
described :—To the bowsprit of the vessel, suffici- 
ently ahead to be out of the disturbed water, a small 
iron bracket should be attached to suspend a slender 
rod, dipping at its lower extremity into the water, 
the part by which it hangs being a few inches below 
its upper end; upon the lower end, beneath the 
water, is a metal sphere, and to the upper end is 
attached a small cord connected with a rectangular 
bent lever, the horizontal arm of which works 
against a graduated arc, so divided, that when the 
slender rod is hanging vertically, the ship being at 
rest, it should be opposite zero on the arc. When 
the ship is in motion, the sphere, being acted upon 
by the resistance of the water, is forced from the 
perpendicular inwards towards the bow of the ves- 
sel; the bent lever is drawn upward by the cord, 
and marks on the arc the amount of force exerted : 
by watching the variation of this in given times, 
and under certain circumstances, the diminution 
of velocity, and consequently the retarding forces, 
can be accurately ascertained. 

March 24th.—Sir John Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The paper read was by Mr. W. Parkes, 
describing “the estuary of the river Severn.” 
After giving a brief account of the Severn above 
Gloucester, the paper proceeded to describe the 
character of the river at Longney Point, about ten 
miles below Gloucester, where it becomes a tidal 
estuary, and where the most important circum- 
stance to be taken into consideration as regards 
navigation is the rise of the tide. Below Longney 
the river becomes broad and shallow, and at low- 
water presents an extensive series of shoals com- 
posed of mud and sand. ‘The stream there is 
rapid, and the general fall of the surface is much 
increased. This lower portion of the Severn forms 
a great natural weir, which the shipping avoid by 
taking the Berkeley ship-canal. Viewed in re- 
ference to its tides, that portion of the river might 
be considered as part of the Bristol Channel, for it 
is from the funnel-shaped form of that arm of the 
sea that it derives its facilities for navigation. In 
consequence of this form, the water running up is, 
as it were, choked by the downward current, and 
is raised above its sea-level. Thus the lift of a 
high-tide at Kingroad is 47 feet, at the old pas- 
sage it is 45 feet, at Chepstow 37 feet 10 inches, 
and at Beachley 40 feet 6 inches. At this latter 
point is situated the Old or Aust Passage, on the 
main road from Bristol to Wales. The channel 
for navigation and the main set of the tide is close 
to the north or Beachley shore. The flood-tide 
flows at about 6} miles an hour, and lasts 44 hours, 
the ebb 7}hours. Small vessels are enabled to pass 
up at 1} hour after flood-tide commences, larger 
vessels soon after half-flood, and reach Sharpness 
Point, the entrance of the Gloucester and Berkeley 
canal, before high-water. Above Sharpness Point 
the river at low-water presents an immense extent 
of sandy and muddy shoals for 5 miles. Here is 

rst observed the curious phenomenon called the 

“ Bore ;”” —the impetuosity with which the two 
currents meet, and the shallowness of the low- 
water channel cause an almost vertical rise of 2 
or 8, and sometimes 5 feet, extending across the 
river, and varying its velocity as it passes over 
deep or shallow water. 

The paper then proceeded to notice the capabili- 
ties of the lower part of the Severn for in.prove- 
ments, and stated that one of the improvements of 
which it was susceptible was cutting a canal across 
the neck of land from Framilode to Hock Crib, 
which would much facilitate the downward trade, 
by effecting a saving of two tides to vessels sailing 
in thatdirection. Any general scheme of improve- 
ment was scarcely practicable, as, if the natural im- 
pediments in the lower -part of the river were 
removed, the effect might be to nearly drain the 
upper portion. Still some local alterations might 
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he advantageously, made; and the navigation would 
be facilitated. The author seized the opportu- 
nity, of suggesting the advantages of having one 
standard height as an uniform datum line all round 
the.coasts of Great Britain, to which standard all 
levels should refer. 

March 31st.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The discussion upon the papers read at pre- 
vious meetings was resumed, and precluded the 
reading of any original communications. On Mr. 
Heppel’s paper, ‘On the resistance to bodies 
moving through fluids,’ it was observed, that the 
method of experimenting while dragging the pad- 
dles through the water was objectionable, and 
liable to error, from the slight knowledge we yet 
possessed of the actual resistance of flat bodies in 
fluids. Mr. Russell gave an account of the expe- 
riments tried by him on vessels of large tonnage, 
dragging them through the water by a steam-tug, 
and recording the resistance by a dynamometer, 
the peculiarities of which he described. The ge- 
neral result of the discussion appeared to be, that 
with regard to vessels no general law could be uni- 
versal in its practical application, as it must be 
modified by circumstances due to the forms of the 
vessels, the lateral friction, and numerous causes, all 
of which must influence the results. The application 
of the dynamometer to testing the resistance of 
railway-trains was then discussed, and the mem- 
bers were generally surprised to find so small an 
amount of inequality of action at the starting of a 
train, and how soon the diagram shewed compara- 
tive steadiness of traction. Still the de.icacy of 
the instrument was such as to indicate distinctly 
every change of gradient, and even the entering 
and leaving a cutting or tunnel, shewing the great- 
er or less influence of the wind, The usual dyna- 
mometers, with helical springs and frictions working 
in oil, were shewn to be for such purposes nearly 
useless. 

In the renewed discussion upon Mr. Parkes’ 
paper “On the estuary of the river Severn,’’ the 
extraordinary circumstances attending the tides, 
the.“ breaking bore,” the mode of conducting the 
navigation, and the improvements now executing 
in the upper part of the river, were fully treated. It 
was agreed that one universal datum line through- 
out Great Britain, referring to one standard, say 
Trinity high-water mark, would be of the greatest 
utility for tidal observations as for railway pur- 
poses; and it was proposed that the Institution 
should request the co-operation of Government in 
accomplishing this desirable object. 

April 7th.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The paper read was a short notice, by Mr. 
G. Buchanan, explanatory of a plan and sections of 
the Midlothian coal-fields. The city of Edinburgh 
has. long been supplied from this coal-field, and it 
was stated to bestill very far from being exhausted, 
but that a very large portion of the coal-seams were 
rendered useless by the vast volume of water which, 
percolating the old workings, pervaded the free- 
stone strata above the coal, and poured down in 
such quantities, that the pumping-engines were 
barely. sufficient to keep open the present work- 
ings; it therefore became the object of the proprie- 
tors to, obtain an extensive system of drainage 
throughout the coal-field. Mr. Buddle, at their 
request, reported that the great difficulty to be en- 
countered arose from the existence of an open 
water-communication throughout the district ; and 
therefore a pumping-engine placed in any one 
spot would draw the water from every surrounding 
part. The paper then described the situation of 
the great dyke, by which the coal was intersected 
and thrown eighty fathoms upwards; the north- 
east. boundary, where,the seams are standing on 
edge; and then gave. the different seams of coal, and 
their qualities, 

The following. paper was announced to be read 
at the next meeting :—‘ On the combustion of fuel 
under steam- boilers, with.a description of Bodmer’s 
fire-grate,”’ by Mr. J. G, Bodmer, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. OF PARIS. 

Tuts society, founded in 1839, and now known to 
the world by two volumes of very interesting pa- 
pers, which have been noticed in the Literary Ga- 
zette (No. 1511), has, at the commencement of the 
present session, changed some of the officers who 
have directed its efforts since its first establish- 
ment. M. D’Avezac, who has held the post of 
vice-president since the foundation of the society, 
and who had always modestly refused to become 
the president, having requested his colleagues to 
make choice of another vice-president in his place 
this year (promising to take the same interest in 
the labours of the society as though he held that 
office), and M. Imbert des Mottelettes having 
made the same request with regard to the secre- 
taryship, M. Lenormant has been elected president, 
MM. Alcide d’Orbigny and Troyes (the first well 
known by his travels in South America, and by 
his ethnological works on the American races, 
and the other by his works in Oriental literature 
and history) vice-presidents; M. Gustave D’Eich- 
thal and M. Alfred Maury (under-librarian of the 
Institute) secretaries; and M. Milne Edwards 
honorary president. 

At the meeting of February 27th M. Lenormant 
opened the business with some very interesting 
remarks on the advantages which the progress of 
ethnological science must derive from the uniting 
together of men devoted to the study of the natural 
sciences with those devoted to the study of the his- 
torical sciences ; for ethnology is the point in which 
these two great branches of human knowledge 
meet. A note was then read from M. Bannister 
(formerly attorney-general for New South Wales) 
on the relations between civilised people and bar- 
barous people. M. Bannister observed, that the 
most eminent historians and philosophers have 
always refused to examine the questions which 
arise out of these relations, and that this indiffer- 
ence is the prime cause of the ignorance which 
exists in the public mind on all questions con- 
nected with this subjcct, as well as of the many 
errors and faults committed in these relations.— 
M. Gustave D’Eichthal then read the first part of 
a memoir on the origin of the civilisation of Mexico 
and Central America, and of its connexion with 
India, China, and Japan. M. D’Eichthal thinks 
that the relations between early American civilisa- 
tion and the countries alluded to are so numerous 
and striking that it is impossible to look upon 
them as accidental ; they are, moreover, explained 
very naturally by the introduction of Buddism, 
which, from the 5th to the 7th century of our era, 
appears to have passed from the Corea and Japan 
to. Mexico, following the course of the north-west 
coast of America. This fact has been several 
times a matter of conjecture; but M. D’Eichthal 
has endeavoured to give it the character of certain | 
evidence, by basing it on considerations drawn 
from the history of Tolteque civilisation, and that 
of the propagation of Buddism. At a future meet- 
ing M. D’Eichthal will read the part of his work 
which relates to the monuments of Mexico and 
Central America, and he will point out the simili- 
tude in many respects between them and the ana- 
logous monuments of India and Japan. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

OxrForD, April 4.—The following degrees were conferred: 

Masters of Arts.—The Rev. J . O'Brien, Queen’s College; 
the Rev. J. Hughes, Jesus College; the Rev. J. D. Gray, 
Balliol College; the Rey. J. A. Yatman, Univ. College. 

CAMBRIDGE. Ch llor’s Medallists, —On March 28, the 
two gold medals, value fifteen guineas each, given annually 
by the Chancellor of the University to two commencing 
Bachelors of Arts, who, having obtained senior optime at 
least, shew themselves the greatest proficients in classical 
learning, were adjudged to: 1. F. Lushington (18th senior 
optime, Ist classic), Trinity College. 2. H. Fitz-Maurice 





t 
allam (33d senior optime, 9th classic), Trinity College.— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 


SOCLETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
Presidency, of the. Royal Society,of Antiquaries.—It 








gives, us. pleasure, to, state,.that. Loerd,, Mahon, 
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already a member of the council of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, has consented to accept the 
unanimous nomination of the council to the Pre, 
dency of this ancient institution, as the succesgoy 
to the Earl of Aberdeen, resigned. When we re. 
collect how often the pages of the Literary Gazett, 
have borne witness to the distinguished litera 
labours of his Lordship, we cannot but feel that the 
honour thus proposed for him is one justly due tp 
his accomplishments and the high position he has 
carved out for himselfin the literature of his coup. 
try. But in addition to this, his liberal and court. 
eous manners, and the spirit of candour and inde. 
pendence he has evinced in all the public transa¢. 
tions (known to us) where these qualities were 
most needed, and afford the best securities fo 
future good government, have been such as tore 
commend him forcibly to become the head of 4 
society which is generally felt to require renoyq 
tion and a sound impartial directing judgment, 

Mr. Hallam, President of the Royal Society of 
Literature, was invited to accept this Presidency 
also, but declined in favour of Lord Mahon, upon 
grounds similar to those we have stated. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

March 31st.—Mr. Sharpe in the chair. Letter 
were read from the General German Orient 
Society, explanatory of their objects and proceed 
ings; also from Mr. Waghorn, lately elected 
associate, promising to forward the objects of the 
society, and to transmit matters of interest free ¢ 
post. Mr. Ainsworth made some observations on 
that portion of the “ Hereford Map” kindly ex 
hibited by Mr. Wright, which relates to Westem 
Asia. He remarked, that in those countries the 
materials were almost entirely Roman or Byzantine, 
and that there were few or no names derived from 
the Orientals or from individual travellers. Such 
maps are simply, what M. Jomard designates them, 
“ monuments” or data in the history of maps; but 
unlike the ‘Theodosian or Pentingerian Tables,a 
the Antonine Itinerary, they contain few, if any; 
facts available either to historical or descriptive 
geography. 

A paper was next read by Mr. Clarkson on the 
Masonic symbol, called Vesica Piscis, which charac- 
terises early temples down to a considerable period 
after the Christian era. The author entered into 
curious and learned details concerning the possible 
origin of the ancient veneration for this symbol, 
and its bearing upon other emblematic figures and 
written traditions. 

Dr. Platé made a further communication regard- 
ing the Belgrade and Salonika railway. 

Mr. Ainsworth read an extract from a letter 
from H. Layerd, Esq., of Constantinople, referring 
to the heroine who is described by the Arab 
historians as having been besieged in the town of 
Al Hadhr, in Mesopotamia, by Shapur, and whose 
territories extended from Nineveh to Zelibeh on 
the Euphrates, including the territory and city of 
Palmyra. Her name was Zenobe, and her mother 
was a Roman. Mr. Ainsworth remarked, that the 
more common tradition was that the heroine's 
name was Zabba; and that after overthrowing 
Judaimah, the second of the kings of the Arabian 
dynasty of Hira, she was defeated by Amru, the 
third king of the same dynasty. He did not, 
however, believe that the chronological difficulties 
mentioned by Mr. Layerd, in identifying this 
princess of Al Hadhr with the Zenobia of history, 
were insuperable ; but that most circumstances 
were in favour of that identification, which would 
impart still greater interest to the wondrous palace 
of Al Hadhr, a building with which, Mr. Layerd 
justly remarks, the arch of Ctesiphon will not bear 
comparison. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
April 8th.—Council Meeting.—Sir W. Bethan, UL 
ster, in the chair, Six new associates, and ¢ 
correspondents, were elected, and. a number of pre- 
sents laid on the table, among: which the most Te 
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parkable was an interesting collection of rubbings 
of brasses given to the Association by Sir Thomas 

arable. Several newly discovered British coins 
were exhibited, as well as some Saxon weapons 
discovered at Strood in Kent. A paper is in pre- 

ration on the recent discoveries at this place. 
Mr. Croker exhibited a species of silver ring-money 
found in Ireland, which is, it appears, the only 

ecimen known, the common material being gold. 
It is understood that the subject of ring-money 
will be brought forward for discussion at the public 
meeting next Wednesday evening. The subject of 
table-books having been alluded to, Sir W. Betham 


igformed the Council that a book consisting oftwelve | 


or thirteen tablets of box-wood, covered with wax, 
bad been dug up in a bog in Ireland, and that it 
yas inscribed with logical discussions in Latin. The 
Rev. S. Isaacson exhibited a beautiful gold ring 
tumed up by the plough in a field in Sussex a few 
days ago: the outer rim was engraved with figures 
of saints; and in the inside was the inscription, 
Nul aultre. Mr. Gomonde, of Cheltenham, com- 
municated drawings and descriptions of supposed 
British and Roman pottery found on Ilmington 
Downs, near Campden, Gloucestershire. A long 
igter was read from Miss Warne, relating to the 
qebrated tapestries of Forde Abbey, which, it 
igunderstood, are to be brought to the hammer. 
It was: stated that some years ago ten thousand 
ds had been offered for these tapestries and 
refused, and that now they will probably not sell 
for one thousand. A long letter was communicated 
fom M. de Gerville, relating to mistakes which 
had been made by confounding Cape La Hogue 
wih Cape de Hague in Normandy, relating to 
Which places a good deal ofinteresting antiquarian 
information was given. Several other papers were 
laid before the Council, of which we forbear to give 
apy account, not knowing how many of them will 
be brought before the public meetings, when we 
shall give a more full report. A considerable por- 
tion of the time of the meeting was taken up with 
matters of business, relating to the publication of 
the Journal, &c. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

April 3d.—Lord Northampton, president, in the 
chair, Objects of primeval date were exhibited, 
such as strings of beads of amber and vitrified 
pastes; a spear-head of bronze of unusual form, 
and two remarkably small celts ; found in Suffolk. 
Mr. Talbot exhibited two antique gold rings, dis- 
covered in a jar some years since at Terling- place, 
in Essex, the seat of Lord Rayleigh; near which 
about three hundred coins of Constantius Valens 
ad. the late Roman emperors were also found. 
Mr. Farrar sent an elaborately decorated mon- 
trance of the Renaissance period, enriched with 
statuettes and relievi. The President alluded to the 
succinct treatise by Sir F. Madden, on illuminated 
¥ss., and to the works of Mr. Shaw and Mr. West- 
wood, which had been the means of attracting much 
attention to this neglected branch of inquiry; and 
after a few remarks on the great work published 
ia France by Count Auguste de Bastard, conclu- 
del by directing the notice of the meeting to the 
aumerous assemblage of mss. of all dates which 
layon, the. table. Mr, Hailstone then exhibited a 
series of manuscripts from his own collection, and 
pomted out.some of the peculiarities of style and 
eatment which, distinguish the various schools of 
medieval. art. Mr. Rodd submitted for the inspec 

tion of the. meeting a valuable collection of illumi- 
nations. of Italian art, chiefly collected by the late 
Mz,,Ovtley from the spoils of the monasteries in 
{uly,.and.also\.a beautiful ms. of the twelfth 
century, in the collection of Mr. Holford, contain- 
ing thirty-two curious paintings representing the 
life and miracles of St. Edmund. 


DISSOLUTION-OR-SUSPENSION OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE) DLFEUSION OF USEFUL. KNOWLEDGE. 


Tur act effecting: the above, which we intimated 
‘o the: public above a month ago, has now been 


officially announced by the committee, which has 
issued a printed address on the occasion. In this, 
a review of their operations during twenty years, 
since the foundation in 1826, is put forth, and 
much merit is claimed for the political, religious, 
and educational fruits produced by them, and also 
for the improvement in publishing cheap books. 
The great scheme of the “ Biographical Dictionary” 
is (as we always said it must be) abandoned; and 
the subscribers must be content with the letter a, 
finished in seven half-volumes, and which at its 
pace must have taken far more than half-a-century 
to complete. A loss of nearly 5000/. occurred on 
this letter: it would have been a pretty sum when 
the alphabet came to z! A contingent hope is held 
out (a hopeless hope, we fear) that the publication 
may be resumed. 

The address proceeds to say :— With respect 
to the Society, however, the failure of the ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ though one of the circum- 
stances which have led to its present situation, is 
only to be considered in that light in connexion 
with another of a more material, and much more 
gratifying, character. The Society’s work is done, 
for its greatest object is achieved—fully, fairly, 
and permanently. The public is supplied with 
cheap and good literature to an extent which the 
most sanguine friend of human improvement could 
not, in 1826, have hoped to have witnessed in 
twenty years. The powerful contributors to this 
great object, who have been taught by the Society 
how to work without the Society, may almost be 
reckoned by the hundred, and there is hardly a 
country in Europe, from Russia to Spain, which 
has not seen the Society’s publications in its own 
language, and felt their influence on its own system 
of production. * sai 6 

“In conclusion, the committee congratulate all 
who feel as they do upon the spirit of improvement 
now so actively displayed, and trust that it will not 
tire until it has achieved the universal education 
of the people. As employed in effecting their 
object by printed publications, which are princi- 
pally addressed to those who have received some 
mental culture, they have always felt that the door of 
communication between them and large masses of 
the community was but a very little way open. 
But they have the satisfaction of seeing and know- 
ing that at least there is now no further obstacle to 
those who have made the first step, and of feeling 
that they have been instrumental in removing the 
subsequent hindrance. The time is coming, they 
trust, when all will act upon what most now see, 
namely, that knowledge, though it adds power to 
evil, adds tenfold power to good; when there shall 
be no part of the community on which this maxim 
shall not-have been verified ; and when the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge shall be co- 
extensive with society itself.” 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.at. ; Zoological, 
} p.m. ; Syro-Egyptian, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.— London Institution, 7 p.m.; Microscopical, 
8 p.m. ; British Archeological, 8} p.m. 
Saturday.—W estminster Medical, 8 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
Unper the presidency of Mr. Collett, on Saturday, 
passed an agreeable and productive anniversary ; 
nearly 150 gentlemen sitting down to table, and 
the chair being supported by a fair number of 
Royal Academicians, eminent publishers, and friends 
ofthe Fine Arts, and their professors. The musical 
arrangements, by Mr. T. Cooke, were more than 
usually gratifying, the glees, &c., beautifully sung 
by Mr. Hatton, amd Messrs. Hill and Kench of 
Westminster Abbey, and a charming duet by the 
Misses Williams, which was encored. The chair- 
man addressed the company on announcing the 
several toasts, and expatiated warmly on the hu- 


ee 
mentioned that ten years of his own early life had 
been spent in visiting many countries, imbued with 
a love of the arts, and exercising his pencil (as we 
understood) in preserving the features of their 
choicest examples. Since then commerce and po-~ 
litics had withdrawn him from the field in which 
he took such delight; but he still returned with 
pleasure to aught that brought it back to his re- 
collection, and would at all future times be happy 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of those 
engaged in the pursuit. 

Mr. Mann, in a very impressive manner, re- 
turned thanks for the toast of the evening, “ Pro- 
sperity to the Institution,” and dwelt upon the 
blessings it had been enabled to confer on many 
distressed and deserving parties. In the course 
of his speech, he paid a feeling tribute to the me- 
mory of two of its most constant and efficient friends, 
the late Mr. Phillips, R.A., and Mr. Andrew Ro- 
bertson, the distinguished miniature painter and 
most worthy and estimable man. He referred es- 
pecially to his earnest advice to young artists, now 
that the Institution had done its duty, to do theirs. 
It is remarkable that an individual so long and 
generally known in the Arts as an exhibitor of ex- 
cellent portraits for very many years, and so uni- 
versally respected in social life, should have died a 
few months ago without an obituary notice. We 
had not heard of the death of our old friend till it 
burst so unexpectedly upon us in the midst of 
this charitable festivity. But so it is in our 
crowded and busy Babel. Mr. Robertson had re- 
tired to a quiet cottage a few miles from town; 
and dropped out of the bustling and striving circle 
as if he had never occupied a prominent place in 
its ranks. He was aright honest worthy man, one 
of the noblest works of God, an artist of great 
talent, and an honour to Scotland, the land of his 
birth and affections. 


HAYDON’S PICTURES. 
On Saturday, a private view of this exhibition af- 
forded us the pleasure of witnessing these efforts 
of genius in the highest brauches of pictorial de- 
sign: the Banishment of Aristides and the Burning 
of Rome by Nero, besides many sketches of va- 
rious subjects, and other productions of art. To 
say at once that the Nero is neither in conception 
nor the style of execution what we can admire, will 
be to get rid of what we cannot but consider a 
manifestation of that genius which we have con~ 
fessed, in an eccentric form. There are parts in 
which the idea is grand, and the handling masterly ; 
but as a whole, we think the representation extra- 
vagant, and the fire effects such as never existed 
in Nature. We turn from it to the Aristides, at 
once one of the greatest and most successful ex 
amples of Haydon’s pencil, and an honour to the 
English school. The subject is treated with so- 
briety, dignity, and feeling. The figure of the 
banished man, in the centre and foreground, isa 
splendid study of the Grecian, athletic but refined; 
and his boy, held by the hand, is not only a beau- 
tiful contrast, but a portrait truly and essentially 
beautiful. Between this admirable and expressive 
group, to the left of the spectator, is a venerable 
Archon, between whom, and a striking impersona- 
tion of Themistocles armed, are ranged the dema- 
gogue mob, clamouring for the exile of the hated 
“ Just.” But though this portion is full of effect, 
there is much more of interest on the other side of 
the principal character. His wife, of Siddonian 
aspect, with her infant in her arms (the infant 
charmingly drawn), is terrified by the violence of 
the crowd; and well may she wear that look of 
dread, for close to her is a Massaniello-looking 
ruffian, in the red pileus, yelling for vengeance, 
with his witch-like malignant mother urging ‘him 
on; and below a fierce old republican* picking up 
stones to throw at Aristides, and a blind cripple 
also demonstrating his participation in the fury of 
the day. The ferocious and varied ‘expression in 








mane-and beneficial results of the Institution. He 





* This figure on a grand Séalé, andin the manner of the 
highest ‘ancient art, is, in our opinion, too large. 
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be. advantageously, made, and the navigation would 
be facilitated. The author seized the opportu- 
nity, of suggesting the advantages of having one 
standard height as an uniform datum line all round 
the coasts of Great Britain, to which standard all 
levels should refer. 

March 31st.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The discussion upon the papers read at pre- 
vious meetings was resumed, and precluded the 
reading of any original communications. On Mr. 
Heppel’s paper, “‘ On the resistance to bodies 
moving through fluids,’’ it was observed, that the 
method of experimenting while dragging the pad- 
dles through the water was objectionable, and 
liable to error, from the slight knowledge we yet 
possessed of the actual resistance of flat bodies in 
fluids. Mr. Russell gave an account of the expe- 
riments tried by him on vessels of large tonnage, 
dragging them through the water by a steam-tug, 
and recording the resistance by a dynamometer, 
the peculiarities of which he described. The ge- 
neral result of the discussion appeared to be, that 
with regard to vessels no general law could be uni- 
versal in its practical application, as it must be 
modified by circumstances due to the forms of the 
vessels, the latera! friction, and numerous causes, all 
of which must intluence the results. The application 
of the dynamometer to testing the resistance of 
railway-trains was then discussed, and the mem- 
bers were generally surprised to find so small an 
amount of inequality of action at the starting of a 
train, and how soon the diagram shewed compara- 
tive steadiness of traction. Still the delicacy of 
the instrument was such as to indicate distinctly 
every change of gradient, and even the entering 
and leaving a cutting or tunnel, shewing the great- 
er or less influence of the wind, The usual dyna- 
mometers, with helical springs and frictions working 
in oil, were shewn to be for such purposes nearly 
useless. 

In the renewed discussion upon Mr. Parkes’ 
paper “On the estuary of the river Severn,’”’ the 
extraordinary circumstances attending the tides, 
the.“ breaking bore,” the mode of conducting the 
navigation, and the improvements now executing 
in the upper part of the river, were fully treated. It 
was agreed that one universal datum line through- 
out Great Britain, referring to one standard, say 
Trinity high-water mark, would be of the greatest 
utility for tidal observations as for railway pur- 
poses; and it was proposed that the Institution 
should request the co-operation of Government in 
accomplishing this desirable object. 

April 7th.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The paper read was a short notice, by Mr. 
G..Buchanan, explanatory of a planand sections of 
the Midlothian coal-fields. The city of Edinburgh 
has long been supplied from this coal- field, and it 
was stated to bestill very far from being exhausted, 
but that a very large portion of the coal-seams were 
rendered useless by the vast volume of water which, 
percolating the old workings, pervaded the free- 
stone strata above the coal, and poured down in 
such quantities, that the pumping-engines were 
barely sufficient to keep open the present work- 
ings; it therefore became the object of the proprie- 
tors to, obtain an extensive system of drainage 
throughout the coal-field. Mr. Buddle, at their 
request, reported that the great difficulty to be en- 
countered arose from the existence of an open 
water-communication throughout the district ; and 
therefore a pumping-engine placed in any one 
spot would draw the water from every surrounding 
part. The paper then described the situation of 
the great dyke, by which the coal was intersected 
and thrown eighty fathoms upwards; the north- 
east. boundary, where.the seams are standing on 
edge; and then gave the different seams of coal, and 
their qualities, 

The. following paper was announced to be read 
at the next mecting :—‘ On the combustion of fuel 
under steam- boilers, witha description of Bodmer’s 
fire-grate,”’ by Mr. J. G, Bodmer, 
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ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

Tuls society, founded in 1839, and now known to 
the world by two volumes of very interesting pa- 
pers, which have been noticed in the Literary Ga- 
zette (No. 1511), has, at the commencement of the 
present session, changed some of the officers who 
have directed its efforts since its first establish- 
ment. M. D’Avezac, who has held the post of 
vice-president since the foundation of the society, 
and who had always modestly refused to become 
the president, having requested his colleagues to 
make choice of another vice-president in his place 
this year (promising to take the same interest in 
the labours of the society as though he held that 
office), and M. Imbert des Mottelettes having 
made the same request with regard to the secre- 
taryship, M. Lenormant has been elected president, 
MM. Alcide d’Orbigny and Troyes (the first well 
known by his travels in South America, and by 
his ethnological works on the American races, 
and the other by his works in Oriental literature 
and history) vice-presidents; M. Gustave D’Eich- 
thal and M. Alfred Maury (under-librarian of the 
Institute) secretaries; and M. Milne Edwards 
honorary president. 

At the meeting of February 27th M. Lenormant 
opened the business with some very interesting 
remarks on the advantages which the progress of 
ethnological science must derive from the uniting 
together of men devoted to the study of the natural 
sciences with those devoted to the study of the his- 
torical sciences ; for ethnology is the point in which 
these two great branches of human knowledge 
meet. A note was then read from M. Bannister 
(formerly attorney-general for New South Wales) 
on the relations between civilised people and bar- 
barous people. M. Bannister observed, that the 
most eminent historians and philosophers have 
always refused to examine the questions which 
arise out of these relations, and that this indiffer- 
ence is the prime cause of the ignorance which 
exists in the public mind on all questions con- 
nected with this subjcct, as well as of the many 
errors and faults committed in these relations.— 
M. Gustave D’Eichthal then read the first part of 
a memoir on the origin of the civilisation of Mexico 
and Central America, and of its connexion with 
India, China, and Japan. M. D’Eichthal thinks 
that the relations between early American civilisa- 
tion and the countries alluded to are so numerous 
and striking that it is impossible to look upon 
them as accidental ; they are, moreover, explained 
very naturally by the introduction of Buddism, 
which, from the 5th to the 7th century of our era, 
appears to have passed from the Corea and Japan 
to Mexico, following the course of the north-west 
coast of America. This fact has been several 
times a matter of conjecture; but M. D’Eichthal 
has endeavoured to give it the character of certain 
evidence, by basing it on considerations drawn 
from the history of Tolteque civilisation, and that 
of the propagation of Buddism. At a future meet- 
ing M. D’Eichthal will read the part of his work 
which relates to the monuments of Mexico and 
Central America, and he will point out the simili- 
tude in many respects between them and the ana- 
logous monuments of India and Japan. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxrForD, April 4.—The following degrees were conferred: 

Masters of Arts.—The Rey. J. ‘O'Brien, Queen’s College; 
the Rev. J. Hughes, Jesus College; the Rev. J. D. Gray, 
Balliol College; the Rey. J. A. Yatman, Univ. College. 

CAMBRIDGE. Ch llor’s Medallists.—On March 28, the 
two gold medals, value fifteen guineas each, given annually 
by the Chancellor of the University to two commencing 
Bachelors of Arts, who, having obtained senior optime at 
least, shew themselves the greatest proficients in classical 
learning, were adjudged to: 1. F. Lushington (18th senior 
optime, Ist classic), Trinity College. 2. H. Fitz-Maurice 

allam (33d senior optime, 9th classic), Trinity College.— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
Presidency, of the, Royal Society,of Antiquaries.—It 
gives, us. pleasure, to, state,.that. Lord, Mahon, 
rm j0i 
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already a member of the council of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, has consented to accept the 
unanimous nomination of the council to the Pregi. 
dency of this ancient institution, as the successor 
to the Earl of Aberdeen, resigned. When we re. 
collect how often the pages of the Literary Gaxeit, 
have borne witness to the distinguished liter 
labours of his Lordship, we cannot but feel that the 
honour thus proposed for him is one justly due ty 
his accomplishments and the high position he hay 
carved out for himselfin the literature of his coup. 
try. But in addition to this, his liberal and court. 
eous manners, and the spirit of candour and inde. 
pendence he has evinced in all the public transac. 
tions (known to us) where these qualities were 
most needed, and afford the best securities fo 
future good government, have been such as tore 
commend him forcibly to become the head of g 
society which is generally felt to require renoyy 
tion and a sound impartial directing judgment, 

Mr. Hallam, President of the Royal Society of 
Literature, was invited to accept this Presidency 
also, but declined in favour of Lord Mahon, upon 
grounds similar to those we have stated. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
March 3lst.—Mr. Sharpe in the chair. Lettey 
were read from the General German Oriental 
Society, explanatory of their objects and proceed 
ings; also from Mr. Waghorn, lately elected a 
associate, promising to forward the objects of th 
society, and to transmit matters of interest free ¢ 
post. Mr. Ainsworth made some observations on 
that portion of the “ Hereford Map” kindly ex. 
hibited by Mr. Wright, which relates to Westem 
Asia. He remarked, that in those countries the 
materials were almost entirely Roman or Byzantine, 
and that there were few or no names derived from 
the Orientals or from individual travellers, Such 
maps are simply, what M. Jomard designates them, 
“ monuments” or data in the history of maps; but 
unlike the ‘Theodosian or Pentingerian Tables, 
the Antonine Itinerary, they contain few, if ayy 
facts available either to historical or descriptive 
geography. 

paper was next read by Mr. Clarkson on the 
Masonic symbol, called Vesica Piscis, which charac- 
terises early temples down to a considerable period 
after the Christian era, The author entered into 
curious and learned details concerning the possible 
origin of the ancient veneration for this symbol, 
and its bearing upon other emblematic figures and 
written traditions. 

Dr. Platé made a further communication regard- 
ing the Belgrade and Salonika railway. 

Mr. Ainsworth read an extract from a letter 
from H. Layerd, Esq., of Constantinople, referring 
to the heroine who is described by the Arab 
historians as having been besieged in the town of 
Al Hadhr, in Mesopotamia, by Shapur, and whose 
territories extended from Nineveh to Zelibeh on 
the Euphrates, including the territory and city of 
Palmyra. Her name was Zenobe, and her mother 
was a Roman. Mr. Ainsworth remarked, that the 
more common tradition was that the heroine's 
name was Zabba; and that after overthrowing 
Judaimah, the second of the kings of the Arabian 
dynasty of Hira, she was defeated by Amru, the 
third king of the same dynasty. He did not, 
however, believe that the chronological difficulties 
mentioned by Mr. Layerd, in identifying this 
princess of Al Hadhr with the Zenobia of history, 
were insuperable ; but that most circumstances 
were in favour of that identification, which would 
impart still greater interest to the wondrous palace 
of Al Hadhr, a building with which, Mr. Layerd 
justly remarks, the arch of Ctesiphon will not bear 
comparison. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCLATION. 
April 8th.—Council Meeting.—Sir W. Bethan, Ul. 


ster, inthe chair. Six new. associates, and ¢ 
correspondents, were elected, and a number of pre- 
sents laid on the. table, among which the most re- 
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parkable was an interesting collection of rubbings 
of brasses given to the Association by Sir Thomas 
Marrable. Several newly discovered British coins 
were exhibited, as well as some Saxon weapons 
discovered at Strood in Kent. A paper is in pre- 
ration on the recent discoveries at this place. 
Mr. Croker exhibited a species of silver ring-money 
found in Ireland, which is, it appears, the only 
jmen known, the common material being gold. 
It is understood that the subject of ring-money 
rill be brought forward for discussion at the public 
meeting next Wednesday evening. The subject of 
table-books having been alluded to, Sir W. Betham 
informed the Council that a book consisting oftwelve 
or thirteen tablets of box-wood, covered with wax, 
had been dug up in a bog in Ireland, and that it 
gas inscribed with logical discussions in Latin. The 
Rey. S. Isaacson exhibited a beautiful gold ring 
tumed up by the plough in a field in Sussex a few 
days ago: the outer rim was engraved with figures 
of saints; and in the inside was the inscription, 
Nul aultre. Mr. Gomonde, of Cheltenham, com- 
municated drawings and descriptions of supposed 
British and Roman pottery found on Ilmington 
Downs, near Campden, Gloucestershire. A long 
|etter was read from Miss Warne, relating to the 
qebrated tapestries of Forde Abbey, which, it 
igunderstood, are to be brought to the hammer. 
It was stated that some years ago ten thousand 
ds had been offered for these tapestries and 
refused, and that now they will probably not sell 
for one thousand. A long letter was communicated 
from M. de Gerville, relating to mistakes which 
had been made by confounding Cape La Hogue 
with Cape de Hague in Normandy, relating to 
Which places a good deal ofinteresting antiquarian 
information was given. Several other papers were 
laid-before the Council, of which we forbear to give 
any account, not knowing how many of them will 
be brought before the public meetings, when we 
shall give a more full report. A considerable por- 
tion of the time of the meeting was taken up with 
matters of business, relating to the publication of 
the Journal, &c. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

April 3d,—Lord Northampton, president, in the 
chair, Objects of primeval date were exhibited, 
such as strings of beads of amber and vitrified 
pastes; a spear-head of bronze of unusual form, 
and two remarkably small celts ; found in Suffolk. 
Mr, Talbot exhibited two antique gold rings, dis- 
covered in a jar some years since at Terling- place, 
in Essex, the seat of Lord Rayleigh ; near which 
about three hundred coins of Constantius Valens 
aud the late Roman emperors were also found. 
Mr. Farrar sent an elaborately decorated mon- 
trance of the Renaissance period, enriched with 
statuettes and relievi. The President alluded to the 
succinct treatise by Sir F. Madden, on illuminated 
Mss. and to the works of Mr. Shaw and Mr. West- 
wood, which had been the means of attracting much 
attention to this neglected branch of inquiry; and 
after a few remarks on the great work published 
ia Brance by Count Auguste de Bastard, conclu- 
ded by directing the notice of the meeting to the 
aumerous. assemblage of mss. of all dates which 
layon.the. table. Mr. Hailstone then exhibited a 
series Of manuscripts from his own. collection, and 
pointed out some.of the peculiarities of style and 
Ueatment which. distinguish the various schools of 
nedieval. art. Mr. Rodd submitted for the inspec 

tion of the, meeting a valuable collection of illumi- 
nations.of Italian art, chiefly collected by the late 
Mr,,Qttley from the spoils of the monasteries in 
lily, and also a beautiful ms. of the twelfth 
century, in the collection of Mr. Holford, contain- 
lng thirty-two curious paintings representing the 
life and whiracles of St. Edmund. 


DISSOLUTION-OR SUSPENSION OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THR DIFEUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Taw act effecting: the above, which we intimated 

to the public above a month ago, has now been 


officially announced by the committee, which has 
issued a printed address on the occasion. In this, 
a review of their operations during twenty years, 
since the foundation in 1826, is put forth, and 
much merit is claimed for the political, religious, 
and educational fruits produced by them, and also 
for the improvement in publishing cheap books. 
The great scheme of the “ Biographical Dictionary” 
is (as we always said it must be) abandoned; and 
the subscribers must be content with the letter a, 
finished in seven half-volumes, and which at its 
pace must have taken far more than half-a-century 
to complete. A loss of nearly 5000/. occurred on 
this letter: it would have been a pretty sum when 
the alphabet came to z! A contingent hope is held 
out (a hopeless hope, we fear) that the publication 
may be resumed. 

The address proceeds to say :—‘ With respect 
to the Society, however, the failure of the ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ though one of the circum- 
stances which have led to its present situation, is 
only to oe considered in that light in connexion 
with another of a more material, and much more 
gratifying, character. The Society’s work is done, 
for its greatest object is achieved—fully, fairly, 
and permanently. The public is supplied with 
cheap and good literature to an extent which the 
most sanguine friend of human improvement could 
not, in 1826, have hoped to have witnessed in 
twenty years. The powerful contributors to this 
great object, who have been taught by the Society 
how to work without the Society, may almost be 
reckoned by the hundred, and there is hardly a 
country in Europe, from Russia to Spain, which 
has not seen the Society’s publications in its own 
language, and felt their influence on its own system 
of production. * * * 

“In conclusion, the committee congratulate all 
who feel as they do upon the spirit of improvement 
now so actively displayed, and trust that it will not 
tire until it has achieved the universal education 
of the people. As employed in effecting their 
object by printed publications, which are princi- 
pally addressed to those who have received some 
mental culture, they have always felt that the door of 
communication between them and large masses of 
the community was but a very little way open. 
But they have the satisfaction of seeing and know- 
ing that at least there is now no further obstacle to 
those who have made the first step, and of feeling 
that they have been instrumental in removing the 
subsequent hindrance. The time is coming, they 
trust, when all will act upon what most now see, 
namely, that knowledge, though it adds power to 
evil, adds tenfold power to good; when there shall 
be no part of the community on which this maxim 
shall not. have been verified ; and when the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge shall be co- 
extensive with society itself.” 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Medical, 8 P.M. 
Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.a. ; Zoological, 
3 p.m. ; Syro-Egyptian, 8 P.M. 
Wednesday.— London Institution, 7 p.m.; Microscopical, 
8 p.m. ; British Archeological, 8} P.M. 
Saturday.—W estminster Medical, 8 p.m. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
Unper the presidency of Mr. Collett, on Saturday, 
passed an agreeable and productive anniversary ; 
nearly 150 gentlemen sitting down to table, and 
the chair being supported by a fair number of 
Royal Academicians, eminent publishers, and friends 
ofthe Fine Arts, and their professors. The musical 
arrangements, by Mr. T. Cooke, were more than 
usually gratifying, the glees, &c., beautifully sung 
by Mr. Hatton, and Messrs. Hill and Kench of 
Westminster Abbey, and a charming duet by the 
Misses Williams, which was encored. The chair- 
man addressed the company on announcing the 
several toasts, and expatiated warmly on the hu- 
mane:and beneficial results of the Institution, He 








a 
mentioned that ten years of his own early life had 
been spent in visiting many countries, imbued with 
a love of the arts, and exercising his pencil (as we 
understood) in preserving the features of their 
choicest examples. Since then commerce and po~ 
litics had withdrawn him from the field in which 
he took such delight; but he still returned with 
pleasure to aught that brought it back to his re- 
collection, and would at all future times be happy 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of those 
engaged in the pursuit. 

Mr. Mann, in a very impressive manner, re- 
turned thanks for the toast of the evening, ‘ Pro- 
sperity to the Institution,” and dwelt upon the 
blessings it had been enabled to confer on many 
distressed and deserving parties. In the course 
of his speech, he paid a feeling tribute to the me- 
mory of two of its most constant and efficient friends, 
the late Mr. Phillips, R.A., and Mr. Andrew Ro- 
bertson, the distinguished miniature painter and 
most worthy and estimable man. He referred es- 
pecially to his earnest advice to young artists, now 
that the Institution had done its duty, to do theirs. 
It is remarkable that an individual so long and 
generally known in the Arts as an exhibitor of ex- 
cellent portraits for very many years, and so uni- 
versally respected in social life, should have died a 
few months ago without an obituary notice. We 
had not heard of the death of our old friend till it 
burst so unexpectedly upon us in the midst of 
this charitable festivity. But so it is in our 
crowded and busy Babel. Mr. Robertson had re- 
tired to a quiet cottage a few miles from town; 
and dropped out of the bustling and striving circle 
as if he had never occupied a prominent place in 
its ranks. He was aright honest worthy man, one 
of the noblest works of God, an artist of great 
talent, and an honour to Scotland, the land of his 
birth and affections. 


HAYDON’S PICTURES. 

On Saturday, a private view of this exhibition af- 
forded us the pleasure of witnessing these efforts 
of genius in the highest brauches of pictorial de- 
sign: the Banishment of Aristides and the Burning 
of Rome by Nero, besides many sketches of va- 
rious subjects, and other productions of art. To 
say at once that the Nero is neither in conception 
nor the style of execution what we can admire, will 
be to get rid of what we cannot but consider a 
manifestation of that genius which we have con- 
fessed, in an eccentric form. There are parts in 
which the idea is grand, and the handling masterly ; 
but as a whole, we think the representation extra- 
vagant, and the fire effects such as never existed 
in Nature. We turn from it to the Aristides, at 
once one of the greatest and most successful ex- 
amples of Haydon’s pencil, and an honour to the 
English school. The subject is treated with so- 
briety, dignity, and feeling. The figure of the 
banished man, in the centre and foreground, isa 
splendid study of the Grecian, athletic but refined’; 
and his boy, held by the hand, is not only a beau~- 
tiful contrast, but a portrait truly and essentially 
beautiful. Between this admirable and expressive 
group, to the left of the spectator, is a venerable 
Archon, between whom, and a striking impersona~ 
tion of Themistocles armed, are ranged the dema- 
gogue mob, clamouring for the exile of the hated 
“ Just.” But though this portion is full of effect, 
there is much more of interest on the other side of 
the principal character. His wife, of Siddonian 
aspect, with her infant in her arms (the infant 
charmingly drawn), is terrified by the violence of 
the crowd; and well may she wear that look of 
dread, for close to her is a Massaniello-looking 
ruffian, in the red pileus, yelling for vengeance, 
with his witch-like malignant mother urging ‘hi 

on; and below a fierce old republican* picking up 
stones: to throw at Aristides, and a blind cripple 
also demonstrating his participation in the fury of 
the day. The ferocious and varied ‘expressiow in 
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all these is wrought to the utmost pitch: and im- 
mediately behind the mother and child there is an 
exquisite contrast in one or more superbly painted 
old heads, and near another, of two female friends 
of the family. If we add to this imperfect de- 
scription (for the work must he seen to be appre- 
ciated) a delightful middle distance and back- 
ground towards the Pirgan gate, with temples and 
Statues, we have called attention to a production 
of extraordinary merit, and of which the country 
may jusily be proud. That it has some defects, or 
parts less happy than others, is precisely what may 
be said of any of the cartoons at Hampton Court; 
and we trust it is not sacrilegious to state that we 
look upon this picture as a worthy companion to 
those immortal performances, which in many points 
it resembles. 


The Oriental Album. By E. Prisse, Esq. London, 
Madden and Malcolm; Paris, Lemercier. 
Mucu Eastern interest attaches to these engrav- 
ings, which are skilfully executed on wood and 
stone, and afford picturesque views of scenery and 
strikizg illustration of character and costume. 
The work is affectionately dedicated to the me- 
mory of the late George Lloyd, whose early litera- 
ture it was our happiness to foster, and whose 
early death it was our misfortune to deplore, in the 
pages of the Literary Gazette. Peasant dwellings 
in Upper Egypt are rough-looking enough, but 
make a good picture; and the child nursing a cat 
may seem to hint the fact, that our British feline 
race was in all probability originally derived from 
Egypt. Natives of various orders, camels resting, 
dromedaries halting (the latter two extremely 
well-drawn and spirited groups), fill up the agree- 
able fasciculus now before us, and promise a series 

well deserving of public encouragement. 


Noticing a publication which reminds us of 
them, we may mention, as connected with such 
productions, the sale of the late M. Miiller’s draw- 
ings, at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s last Satur- 
day. The prices went very high, and sadly illus- 
trated the truth that the living artist is nought ap- 
preciated like the dead! ‘ Wait (wrote P. Pindar) 
till you’ve been dead a hundred years,” seems to 
be an established principle. Miiller, we dare say, 
would have been glad, with all his talent, to take 
three guineas a piece for these drawings; which 
sold at from four and five up to thirty-six pounds 
each ! 


Sir R. Hermann Schomburgk. Paul, pinr. ; Fisher, 
lith. London, Moon. 
A pLeasine likeness 6f this eminent naturalist, 
having, curiously enough, something of a resem- 
blance, especially in the upper features, to Edwin 
Landseer, the most distinguished of animal paint- 
ers. The figure is well posed, and the costume 
very freely and well managed, to give a good effect 
to the whole. 
Herr Pischeck. By Steinbach and Erxleben. 

Is another lithograph, slighter in style, but giving 
a faithful idea of the countenance of this popular 
musician. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 
Paris, April 7th, 1846. 

THAT five-act comedy, the production of which I 
announced in my last letter (4 Daughter of the Re- 
gent) has been brought out at the Théatre Frangais 
with unusual solemnity. MM. les Comédiens So- 
ciétaires,,as they entitle themselves, had made 
strenuous exertions in the way of decorations and 
costumes. It was evident that, after a disastrous 
season, they relied upon retrieving their fallen for- 
tunes by one good hit, and thus inaugurate a period of 
ey Ste But, alas, the event crushed their hopes. 

he famous comedy was'not one of those transcend- 
ent; works of,which it was: formerly said, “Es de 
Lope.’’, .Ne. touch even of Calderon—not even of 
Alexandre, Dumas. as he: shone in bygone time; 
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but a wretched roman-feuilleton, hastily cut down 
into a dramatised form, and served out crude, un- 
finished, to the vulgar appetite. The vulgar, how- 
ever, are not so indulgent at the Théatre Fran- 
gais as at the Ambigu Comique or at the Gaité, 
It turned out, then, that too much reliance had 
been placed in its want of scruples, historical 
knowledge, good sense, and love of propriety. So 
the Daughter of the Regent had a signal failure ; and 
the name of M. Dumas, once so popular, was hailed 
with numerous hisses. The friends of that gen- 
tleman now contend that the Rouen prosecution 
(again I must refer you to our last piece of chit- 
chat) has thrown the dramatic work into unmerited 
disgrace. This is nothing but a bad excuse for 
ill success. In the course of the whole five acts, 
one single allusion was made to the ridicule 
with which M. Dumas has recently covered him- 
self in dealing out, right and left, patents of nobi- 
lity. The Regent, to whom Dubois proposes some 
villany, answers, ‘‘ L’Abbé, you are not a gentle- 
man.” At this the whole audience broke into a fit 
of laughter, remembering that M. Dumas, before the 
judges, had several times used the same expression, 
with an aristocratic affectation which is very properly 
considered ill becoming the half-caste grandson of 
some Marquis de la Pailleterie. With this exception, 
the play was hissed for its own defects, which were 
numerous, and forcibly struck the least prejudiced. 
For the sake of his political prospects, M. Dumas 
has dared to garble history, in shewing us the Re- 
gent under the most noble aspect—a tender father, 
a devoted friend, a clement and generous monarch. 
All these flatteries, addressed to Louis Philippe in 
the person of his grandsire, met with a had recep- 
tion, and afforded but a very moderate satisfaction 
to the court party ensconced in the royal boxes. 

As to the intrigue itself, which is tame, and offers 
little interest, I will describe it in a few words. 
The Regent bas a natural daughter brought up in 
a convent under the name of Heléne de Chaverny. 
A young gentleman in Brittany falls desperately in 
love with her, and is secretly beloved. Now this 
same gentleman (Gaston de Chanlay) has entered 
into a conspiracy against the life of the Regent, 
and chance has marked him as the instrument 
for the task of assassination, which he has duly 
accepted. Heléne, recalled from the convent by 
her father, whom she does not know,—and Gaston, 
sent by his accomplices to sacrifice the intended 
victim,—both start simultaneously for Paris. There 
all the steps of Gaston are closely dogged by the 
Cardinal Dubois, who, under a feigned name, and 
with the help of secret signals which he has in- 
tercepted, passes himself off to Gaston as an emis- 
sary of the conspirators. The young madcap suf- 
fers himself to be thoroughly duped and conducted 
to the Regent himself, who is presented to him as 
the Spanish ambassador, and from whom he de- 
mands the means of accomplishing his sanguinary 
purpose. You may then judge whether he falls 
into good hands. So, notwithstanding the scruples 
of the Regent, who does not wish to turn against 
his enemy the secrets which he owes to the abuse 
of his confidence, Gaston is arrested and lodged 
in the Bastile. On this, Heléne de Chaverny, whe 
at last knows who her father is, declares she will 
die if she does not marry Gaston. Dubois, fore- 
seeing this dénouement, furnishes Gaston with 
the means of escape; but instead of crossing the 
frontier, this obstinate conspirator returns to the 
pseudo-ambassador of Spain, and summons him 
with unabated virulence to deliver up the Regent 
to him. This leads us to the last scene, where 
the Regent suddenly unmasks himself, and bares 
his chest to the blow of his daughter’s lover, while 
Heléne throws herself forward to screen her father 
from the poniard which threatens his life. Gaston 
de Chanlay has then nothing better to do, you 
will allow, than to renounce his homicidal inten- 
tions and to marry his beloved one, much to the 
discomfiture of the Abbé Dubois. 

The Théatre Frangai¢ acknowledges itself that 
the:piece of M. Dumas will not much enrich its 
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treasury ; for it has just put into rehearsal a comedy 
in three acts, the Nuit au Louvre, and a traged 
entitled La Vestale. The speedy representation 
of these two plays is announced. 

The production of Agnés de Meéraine (the second 
tragedy of M. Ponsard) is, on the contrary, inde§. 
nitely adjourned, in consequence of the ill health 
of Madame Dorval, to whom was destined the prin. 
cipal part, and who has to leave Paris for the South 
of France, to seek some alleviation of her cruel 
sufferings. 

Yesterday, at the Odéon, a comedy in three acts 
and in verse was produced; the first essay ofa 
young poet (M. Edouard Séret). I remarked jn 
that comedy an English character (Lord Stine), a 
character which testifies how much weakened. js 
that inimical prejudice which has so long. divide 
the two most powerful communitiesin Europes|Lord 
Stine is not atall that extravagant and morose person. 
age which formerly was invariably presented tu ugas 
ever ready to.poison or hang himself, exbibiting 
eccentricities savouring of bad taste, brutal. can. 
dour, and ever spluttering away in most ridiculoy 
fashion. Scarcely have they left him a slight,tingg 
of foreign accent, just sufficient to give more poin, 
to his clever and just observations, and his corneg 
critiques on the manners and countries he, ha 
studied and visited. By the author he is madets 
cope with one of those dangerous syrens who are 
called coquettes in Paris, and, ma foi! John Bul, 
at first deceived, contrives to pass intact through 
this terrible ordeal. He escapes in time, his heart 
slightly wounded, but rid of the conjugal. yoke, 
This is a dramatic satisfaction which I beg of you 
to note down. We give you the example ofa re 
turn totruth, of good taste, and of internationgl 
justice. Doso bestir yourselves that we shall no 
longer be vituperated at the Haymarket orat 
Covent Garden, as if we were all of us thin ,coefés 
@ Voiseau royal, all dancing-masters, and devourers 
of frog-soup. It is a fearful mistake to remain for 
a century faithful to a caricature which has neve 
been correct. Do make another, and onemorelike. 
I warrant we shall be the very first to laugh,at its 

The last admission to the Academy, has not made 
so much stir as M. A. de Vigny’s. reception. , M. 
Molé has shewn himself by far less severe;. and 
M. Ludovic Vitet (the new Academician) has dis- 
played more reserve and more:modesty. M. Lu- 
dovic Vitet is a man of much merit, recommended 
by most conscientious labours and an. exquisite good 
sense. He founded his reputation as a writer in 
1826, by the Barricades ; after which the Etats de 
Blois and the Mort de Henri III, came in quick 
succession. These were tragedies, or rather his 
torical scenes, in prose, in which the chronicles, 
the memoirs, the pamphlets, of each epoch were 
put in requisition, and furnished the matter, a 
dramas unfitted for representation, but most amus- 
ing to read. 

1 cannot well comprehend why this literary, pro- 
cess, which animates and vivifies history by dra- 
matising it, has not been introduced into England 
by you, who gather with such jealous care all shat 
relates to your national history, and who know s0 
well how to find out the most trifling anecdotes 
appertaining to the most diminutive of your heroes. 
What a number of dramas could be extracted, and 
with little trouble, from the memoirs on Henry 
VIII, on Cromwell, on the court, of James II. 
True it is, you convert them into novels; but 
dramas would be much better, especially were they 
as scrupulously historical as those.of M. Vitet, of 
whom M. Molé has said, with much correctness of 
appreciation, ‘‘ You evidently, have not desire 
either to invest facts with that most passionafein- 
terest of the drama, nor to lend. to characters that 
portion of idealisation which, the tragic muse con- 
fers on the great personages of history.” y 

M. Vitet, since those first efforts, crowned with 
true success, has. devoted himself to subjects more 
serious, Amongst, his later works, published-#t 
long intervals in the Revues,,we.must mention a0 
Essai: sur les Jardins, in, sequence to the. didactic 
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m of l’Abbé Delille; a learned dissertation on 
a Architecture du Moyen Age en Angleterre; and 
lastly, @ critical notice on La Vie et les Ouvrages 
@Eustache Lesueur, 1n which may be found all that 
has been said most truthful, most sensible, and 
most ingenious, on French painters before David. 

In the way of new books, I see but one that I 
can mention. It is Clarisse Harlowe of Richardson, 
retouched, corrected, and considerably diminished, 
by M. Jules Janin. At the hour I write, it is 
ought to me, and I will give you my opinion of 


it another day. 





1 Correspondent.] 
Paris, April 6, 1846. 
Ix the course of a recent process before one of the 
law courts, an advocate stated, that when Lavoisier, 
the celebrated savant, was condemned to death by 
a revolutionary tribunal, on the absurd and stupid 
accusation of having placed tobacco im water, and 
thereby endangered the health of the citizens, he 
eatnestly requested that his execution might be 
delayed for three days, in order that he might have 
time to finish an important scientific treatise on 
which he had been long engaged. The brutal 
functionary to whom he applied answered with 
characteristic brutality, “The republic has no 
need of savans,” and that the execution would not 
be postponed. Lavois‘er, therefore, resumed his 
task without a word of complaint, and continued it 
until summoned to go to the scaffold. He then 
laid down his pen in the midst of an unfinished 
sefitence, went out, and was beheaded. Is not this 
calm meeting of a horrible death worthy to rank 
with the self-sacrifices of the martyrs of old ? 
Inarecent razzia in Algiers, the French seized 
the tents of the renowned hero Abd-el-Kader. 
Aitiong other things, many of his papers fell into 
thei? hands; and in these papers there was found 
a ftianuscript poem written by Abd-el- Kader him- 
self. Who would have believed that a semi-bar- 
barian, engaged in deadly war, amused his leisure 
hours by poetical composition? Yet such appears 
to be the case. The poem in question is a lamenta- 
tion on being separated from his brothers; and as 
it is not long, I will translate it from the French 
translation. It will give some idea of Arab poetry 
in general, and of Abd-el-Kader’s poetical powers 
in particular ; but of course great allowance must 
be made for the effect it loses in a double transla- 
tim. It runs as follows: 
** PRAISE BE TO GOD. 
“1, Black ball of my eye—soul of all my being— 
nild spring of my heart—strength animating my 


[From our 0¢ 


“2. Your presence recreates my sight. By you, 
my"heart, full of delight, despises riches, forgets 
patertial affection. 

“'3/But Destiny has pierced my eyes with his 
arrows; and since the hour when you departed 
from me, no sight has rejoiced my regards. 

“4. What thing after you can recreate my 
heart? By the Master of the Temple (Mahomet), 
neither pleasure nor fortune ! 

“5, At the instant of your departure my soul 
fainted; and my tears fell on account of the over- 
flowing Of my heart, 

“6. My patience exhausted, exists not; but 
devouring grief will not go away; and I cannot 
yet a limits’ of it but’ at the bounds of eter- 
nity! ° 
“Ty The’ flesh of the delicious date has been 
eaten ‘The bony heart of the fruit rests naked, 
deprived of its envelope. 

*8.Since ‘you ‘left me, joy has flown far from 
met'myheart is insensible tu the gifts I receive, 
ast0 those that I make. 

“9 When you disappeated, my life without 
pact | for me only the course which a messenger 


Abs. Your absence has rendered my nights 
oug—-8o-fat as to'drive from niy thoughts the 
» of attaining the termy of it. 
Uy How many ‘times have I cried, when the 


sun dissipated darkness—O Sarp! art thou, then, 
but a vain image that offers itself to my view ? 
“12. And yet my soul, in these moments, comes 
to reanimate my body—O Mostara! Is it a re- 
medy for grief? 

“13. To be separated from Hocein is one of 
my bitterest agonies: but nothing can prevent 
the accomplishment of the decree of God among 
creatures. 

“14, After the torments of separation, chance, 
generous at last, will it bring about a union 
which will recal to life whom the loss of hope has 
conducted to death ? 

‘15. If this ardent desire be ever fulfilled, my 
body will recover its strength and its soul. 

“16. O my brethren! O you who are united to 
me by our same father; who are dear to me by 
affection, a bond solid and durable ; 

“17. Be in this life as were those who have 
preceded us. They are no more! Endeavour, like 
them, to acquire, by your deeds, glory that cannot 
be contested. 

“18. If fortune comes to you, distribute its 
gifts. Ifshe turns away, content yourselves with 
the affection which unites us. 

*©19, May the fecund cloud of my salutations 
expand over you! May their perfume extend in 
unbounded space ! 

“20. Be a bond to unite friends wherever they 
may be. A friend is to me as the brother the 
most dear !’’ 

The Chroniques des Cours de France, of Monsieur le 
Baron de Crespy-le-Prince, have attained a promi- 
nentplace in public estimation. On their publication 
they were highly appreciated, but their subsequent 
popularity has been far greater than could have 
been anticipated by their modest author, or even 
by the warmest of his admirers. The Chroniques, 
in fact, form a very remarkable work, and make a 
valuable addition to French literature. In a few 
pages they present a vivid picture of each of the 
courts which have governed or tyrannised over 
this beautiful land of France, and been loved, 
feared, or hated by its people. They unite the 
grave character of history to the witching charm 
of fiction. They are written, too, with all the seri- 
ousness of the historian, and with all that fascinat- 
ing esprit which is a peculiar characteristic of the 
French mind. They may be read alike by those 
who study and by those who seek only for amuse- 








ment. The author has evidently taken great pains 
to attain historical accuracy; but notwithstanding 
the historical information which he presents, his 
work is never dull, thanks to his lively sparkling 
style, and his brilliant imagination, of which, by a 
rare felicity, he appears to communicate a portion 
to his readers. When, laying aside for a moment 
the gravity of the historian, he becomes the simple 
story-teller, nothing can exceed the delight with 
which we run over page after page of his accounts 
of the humorous, and at times terrible, advcntures 
of les Cours de France. But any commendation 
that I can offer of the valuable work of the Baron 
de Crespy-le-Prince cannot equal in authority the 
enthusiastic terms in which the venerable Cha- 
teaubriand, the chief of modern French, and per- 
haps of European, literature, has spoken of it. He 
has praised it, and praised it in the warmest man- 
ner in which praise can be uttered; and his praise, 
I repeat, will, as a matter of course, weigh more 
than that of any other individual, both with the 
author and the public. M. de Crespy-le-Prince 
has gained distinction not only as an author, but 
as a painter too. Though only an amateur artist, 
his works enjoy the highest popularity, and have 
not fewer than three times gained the envied 
honour of the gold medal at the annual exhibitions. 
His portraits are characterised by remarkable 
truthfulness; and of his other works a competent 
critic has observed, that they shew that “ their 
author is alike a great painter and a great poet.” 
It is to be regretted that a writer so able, and an 
artist so distinguished, does, not, for the sake. of 





‘thé public, give constant employment to his pen 


and pencil, instead of remaining content with the 
literary renown the former has gained him, and 
with placing the latter at the service of his per- 
sonal friends. 

English publishers are clever hands at spreading 
small quantities of matter over the widest possible 
space — witness the three-volume novels. But 
their Parisian brethren beat them all to nothing. 
The Wandering Jew, the Mysteries of Paris, the 
Three Mousquetaires, and other popular tales of 
the day, evidence the superiority of the “ spinning 
out’ talents of the Parisians over those of the 
Cockneys. Monte Christo, however, the romance 
of Alexandre Dumas, out-Herod’s Herod—out- 
strips even the most extravagant things yet done. 
Originally intended to occupy twelve volumes, 
the ingenious publisher has spun it out to 
eighteen, by means of giving infinitesimally small 
doses of type to each page. In the first twelve 
volumes this process is carried on with some little 
regard to decency, but in the last six or seven it 
becomes really scandalous. Thus in the seven- 
teenth volume, which I opened by hazard, there is 
one page, the 303d, thus occupied: ‘* ‘ No, take it 
away.’ ‘ But you will be without light.’ ‘I can 
see during the night.’ ‘ That’s like you.’” 

Another page, the 152d: “ * You saw, then, that 
he was suffering ?’ said the count. ‘ Yes,’ answered 
the young woman, ‘and I fear that he will be 
wearied in stopping with us.’ ‘I will amuse him,’ 
said the count.’” 

These are full pages, not commencements or end- 
ings of chapters. The pages containing the com- 
mencement of new chapters are even more econo- 
mica] of type. Witness the first chapter of the 
seventeenth volume: “ Madame de Villefort raised 
her arms to heaven, and struck her hands convul- 
sively one against the other.” Itis the same in the 
pages with terminations of chapters—see the third 
chapter: “ And the procureur breathed more freely 
than he had done for a long time.” 

Isn’t this, to use a vulgar phrase, too much of a 
good thing? That it is clever I will not deny, for 
it makes the public pay for eighteen volumes when 
it ought only to pay for twelve or ten: but is it 
honest? Is it other than what our old friend the 
Jew frankly assured his victimised “ ladies and 
shentlemans,”’ “ vas von shvindle ?” 

The Revue Britannique, in its last number, com- 
mits one of the richest blunders I have had the 
good fortune to laugh at for a long time. Ina 
Life of Ne!son, it describes the immortal hero’s 
preparations for the battle of Copenhagen; and 
says that, after those preparations were completed, 
he went in his gig with some of his captains to re- 
connoitre the Danish fleet, adding an explanatory 
foot-note to the effect that the aforesaid gig was— 
‘a sort of cabriolet ! !” 

The newspapers are telling a tale about Mdlle. 
Rachel’s being offered 200,000 francs—8000/. in 
your money—to go to St. Petersburg to give a few 
performances during the fétes in honour of the 
marriage of the Princess Olga, and of her refusal 
to abandon, even temporarily, her present engage- 
ments. What gullible fools the Parisian jour- 
nalists must be to suppose that their readers can 
swallow such an enormous ! 

For the information of the Statistical Society, 
I beg to state that it is calculated that in the 
present exhibition of the works of living artists 
the paintings cover a space of 20,000 square 
metres, or 2 hectares; that the frames are 17} 
kilometres in length; that the value of the whole 
collection of pictures is about 400,000/.; and that 
the canvass and the gilded frames only are esti- 
mated at 40,000/. of that sum. 

It is asserted that Horace Vernet, the painter, 
will shortly be created a Peer of France. Tant 
mieux. The honour done in this country to lite- 
rature and art, in the persons of their most dis- 
tinguished representatives, is greatly to its credit, 
and will—because it must—sooner or later ‘be imi- 
tated. in Britain. Old England, in fact, ought to 





feel her cheeks tingle at her scurvy treatment of 
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her writers and her artists having continued so 
long. Let the dear old soul be assured that they 
are among the best and the worthiest of her sons— 
that they have done as much to extend her glory 
as the greatest of her soldiers or the ablest of 
her statesmen—and that in honouring them she 
honours herself. 

Madame de Witt of Hanover has finished the 
globe of the moon, on which she has been engaged 
for the last twenty-two years, It is a truly mar- 
vellous work of art, setting forth with minute par- 
ticularity all the discoveries made in or on the 
moon up to the present time. It is a millionth 
part of the size of the lunar planet, and, when 
lighted, represents that luminary as it would ap- 
pear through a powerful telescope. The German 
papers etate that the Royal Astronomical Society 
of Lendon ‘has purchased Madame de Witt’s won- 
derful globe. 


GIBRALTAR. 
March, 1846. 
A Few weeks ago, the Chief-Justice of Gibral- 
tar had some workmen employed at his house; and 
whilst one of them was digging near the dining- 
room window, he perceived an opening, which he 
found was very deep. He, with some others, and 
the Chief- Justice himself, ventured down this aper- 
ture;,and, after descending about 40 feet almost 
perpendicular, they came to a very narrow passage, 
which led to a most beautiful cave ; stalactites hang- 
ing.about as white as snow and of various forms— 
some.like. cauliflowers. In the midst of all this 
was.a human skeleton, sticking fast to the rock, and 
the bones of a dog beside it, both having: become 
petrified. The Chief-Justice’s house (which is an 
old.one) is built immediately over the cave. I 
walked out on 4th inst, to examine the bones. It is 
quite,.melancholy to see the skull, the water has 
dropped on the lower jaw till it has run down and 
hardened, giving it the appearance of a beard. 
Some parts are quite petrified. . The scalp still re- 
mains, and the veins on the left side are very dis- 
tinct, It is just like stone, and is chipped here and 
there,so that the bone ofthe skull appears through 
very white, in some places like ivory. The nose 
likewise has not quite decayed, and the remaining 
parts are also stone. The bones of the right hand 
were fastened to the right side of the head, so that 
the poor creature has the appearance of having 
lain,,down and died, very probably of starvation, 
with his hand under his head, which is half turned 
round as if he or she had been looking up. The 
entire, set of teeth were beautifully perfect, but the 
fropt ones of the lower jaw dropped out when it 
was moved. There is some ofthe back-bone, arm- 
bones, leg, ribs, and thigh; in fact, I believe they 
have, them all complete. , The bones of the dog lay 
beside the human bones, ’ 
4417 SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE NEW PARLIAMENTARY PALACE. 

Trt: Report of the Select Committee on the pre- 
sent’ state’ of Westminster Bridge and the New 
Palace ‘seems -at last to have brought this strange 
jumble to a crisis. One of the resolutions runs 
thus: 

“It appears expedient, adverting to the differ- 
ences which have existed between Mr. Barry and 
Dr. Reid, to recommend the following arrange- 
ments for eatrying out Dr. Reid’s system of venti- 
lation and warming inthe New Palace at West- 
minster—namely, that in the event of any objection 
being’ made by Mr. Barry to the plans of ventila- 
tion’ and warming submitted by Dr. Reid, or in 
the event of any difference arising between Mr. 
Batry‘and Dr. Reid, either as to the amount of 
information requisite for the preparation of these 
io, ‘or4in their execution, or otherwise, such 

jifference: shall be referred'to:a third party; that 
stich third ‘party ‘shall ‘finally decide upon such 
diffeverice’ or objection; and ‘that, subject to such 
dééisidn; Mr? Batry be'directed to carry into effect | 
theiphiais subinitted Hy Dr: Reid. That the third | 








party shall be constituted as follows—that is, that 
it shall consist of one person appointed by Mr. 
Barry, and one by Dr. Reid, subject, in each case, 
to the approval of the Chief Commissioner of 
Woods, &c., and that in case it shall be necessary 
to appoint an umpire, such umpire shall be ap- 
pointed by the Chief Commissioner, &c.” 

So long ago as the exposition of his then system 
given vivd voce by Dr. Reid, to the British Associa- 
tion at Devonport (a.p. 1841), we took no pains 
to conceal our “ strong suppose” as to the amount 
of charlatanry mixed up with this grand ventilating 
scheme. But since that period it has grown into 
more gigantic proportions ; and the larger it grew, 
the more glaring became its absurdities; till, at 
length, pamphlets, the Quarterly Review, the Times 
newspaper, and other organs of public opinion, 
have spoken out and denounced the concern as a 
complete humbug. Whether it is so or not, or 
whether some parts of it may not be usefully ap- 
plicable, we will not take upon ourselves to deter- 
mine; but we cannot hesitate to say that in our 
judgment it is, as a whole, one of the most mon- 
strous pieces of pseudo-scientific bamboozle ever 
effected upon public credulity. Airs from heaven, 
or blasts from hell, are to be supplied as required, 
not only in moderate-sized dwelling-houses, but 
throughout vast complicated buildings, and even 
to the circumambient atmosphere breathed by all 
the human race! No one need ride out now, for 
Dr. Reid can give an airing in an easy-chair. Heat 
or cold is to be had by pulling a bell-rope. Hecla- 
with its fires or icebergs, can be introduced into a 
little parlour. Lords and Commons (whose speeches 
are already often thought too long) are to be im- 
bued with a new and inexhaustible flue-ncy, and 
the British constitution tried in the persons of our 
senators beyond al] measures of reform, repeal, or 
revolution. The old adage tells us that he who 
runs may read; but if the Doctor is allowed his 
whole way, we will venture to predict that he who 
reids will not run long. One can hardly be serious 
with such a bubble; but its vast interference with 
the realities of life gives it actual importance, and 
we can scarcely laugh at the wide folly by which it 
has been blown and supported. Ex fumo dare mor- 
tem is a black joke when brought into our public 
places and private abodes. 


SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
NEW ZEALAND EXHIBITION. 
Tuts is of the good class of Exhibition, and re- 
minds us of the time of Mr. Bullock, when he was 
wont to get together collections at once so curious 
and instructive that old and young found them 
always satisfactory, pleasing for repeated visits, 
and leaving recollections upon the mind more 
vivid and useful than books. Mr. Angas, like that 
able purveyor, has travelled many thousand miles 
in distant parts of the earth, and brought home the 
fruits of his toil in every shape to illustrate the 
manners, scenery, climate, geography, and natural 
history of these climes. New Zealand, South 
Australia, and Brazil contribute their stores to 
this museum, and what could not be transported 
has been made the subject of numerous drawings, 
faithful in character and really admirably executed, 
The whole affords an excellent idea of the country 
and the natives, and their habits and customs. 
Nearly a hundred portraits of chiefs, priests, &c.and 
their wives, children, relatives, dependants, and 
slaves, make us acquainted with the personal appear- 
ance of Rauparaha, Rangihaeta, Heki, and other 
celebrities, as well as the general mass, with their 
strange tattoos and fantastical costume. Singu- 
lar facts are connected with many of these pic- 
tures. For instance, we learn, in conjunction 
‘vith the likeness of “* Ko Amai, a woman of Wa- 
Kanui Pah, anointed with kokowai or red earth, 
to keep off the sand flies,” that “the New Zealand 
women bring up little pigs as pets, which become 
80 very tame, that they follow them for miles, and 
nestle in their garments :” from “Papuka, a lame 





a 
boy, nephew of Heuheu, Ko Tiki, a boy of Ty. 
kanu, and Tao, a girl of the same village, Near the 
boiling ponds,” that “yellow or golden coloura 
hair sometimes occurs amongst the natives of th 
interior :” that the tribe of Heki now consists of 
all the desperate and refuse characters of the tribes, 
that “Te Heubeu, or Mananui, or Tukino, the 
principal chief of all Taupo Lakes, is one of the 
oldest and most important of the heathen chiefs 9 
the interior ; he has eight wives, and his person jg 
so sacred that no slave may touch him under pain 
of death; at the same time he is generous ang 
hospitable to strangers.” 

Then we have such pictures (with descriptions) 
as a “ Wahi Tapu, or sacred place, containing the 
property and garments of a deceased chief, at Waj. 
harikeke river,” and where “a calabash of food 
and a gourd of water were placed on a stick fo 
the ghost of the departed to refresh itself whey 
visiting the spot, and a small canoe stood withi 
the enclosure, to assist the spirit across the river, 
which they imagine to be the boundary of the 
region of spirits: “a Cook-house in a potutn. 
ground at Orakei, near Auckland, and Heuhews 
cook-houses in the old Pah of Waitahanui ¢ 
Taupo, where the ovens still remain in which the 
bodies of his enemies were cooked duting cami. 
bal feasts: “the Boiling Ponds, near Tukan, 
Some of these ponds are 60 feet in circumfereng, 
and the violent rumbling noise of the water boilix 
underneath the ground is heard whilst walking m 
the surface for a considerable distance:” “Ly 
mentation over a deceased Chief—A ‘ Tangi, 
meeting of friends. When friends meet in New 
Zealand, they cry together for some time, making 
the most doleful lamentations, then succeeds the 
Ongi, or pressing noses, which ‘concludes the cere- 
mony :” “ Patukas, or ornamental storehouses for 
provisions. A woman beating flax, and the Kaly, 
or southern Nestor, a bird constantly domesticated 
by the New Zealanders, and perched about. thie 
dwellings.’’ 

Idols, ornaments, weapons, instruments of every 
kind, fill up the catalogue and -enrich the exhibi- 
tion, and there are also specimens. of natural.and 
some very curious copies of ancient figures and 
marks remaining on rocks and-in caves. Among 
these there is no resemblance to letters, and the 
outlines are of the rudest caste. There are through- 
out traces of analogies with Central America and 
Hindostan, which cannot fail to strike the specta- 
tor, and the whole presents a very interesting na- 
tional view, it may be said, of the aborigines of New 
Zealand and South Australia and the Jand they in- 
habit. 
famous New Zealand chief, has been brought to 
Europe by Mr. Angas. He speaks English fluently, 
and we were much pleased with his conduct; and 
conversation. ! 

We observe that Mr. Angas is about to publish 
the results of his three years’ toils, both from the 
pencil and pen; and we cannot doabt that his 
works will meet with great popular encourage 
ment. They well deserve it. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
LIME IN SACK: SHAKSPERE. 
STEEVENS, in a note to the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, act i. sc. 3, tells us that frothing beer and liming 
sack were tricks practised in the time of Shake- 
speare; that the first was done by putting soap mto 
the bottom of the tankard when they drew the 
beer; the other by mixing dime with the sack, to 
make it sparkle in the glass, As no euthority 
whatever is given for these itive assertions, we 
must, I think, be contented to tuke the reading of 
the folio, froth and live, and regard the lectiow of the 
earlier editions as an error, On this point, how- 
ever, it may be prudent to watt till a wider course 
of reading than has hitherto been attempted will 
enable us to decide with greater certainty that 
Steevens has given a mére conjecture, instead of 8 
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spelusion formed from early evidence. As far as 
can at present see, the reading /ime cannot re- 
main with safety in the Merry Wives of Windsor in 
Jace now cited. To proceed: in the First 

mrt of Henry IV., Falstaff says, “‘ You rogue, 
nere’s lime in this sack too: there is nothing but 
yuery to be found in villanous man: yet a cow- 
ej ig ‘worse than a cup of sack with lime in it.” 
Even this passage, which is far clearer than the one 
nthe other play, has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and it iseven now necessary to state that 
lime was formerly put in large quantities into sack 
ocure the tartness. It is still the custom of some 
winesmerchants to do so; and in the country, lime- 
stones or egg-shells are frequently put into beer, for 
the'ame’ parpose. The notes of the commentators 
qromestmeagre on this subject, and it may perhaps 
hed Well to. offer some minute evidence that does 
not'appear to have hitherto attracted any:attention. 
Itigdontained in a little work by Walter Charleton, 
M.Dj entitled, “ Two Discourses: the first con- 
cefting the different Wits of Men: the second, a 
brief Discourse concerning the various sicknesses of 
Winesjiand'their respective remedies at this day 
commonly used’: delivered to the Royal Society,” 
1204, London, 1692. T quote from the third edi- 
tionsthe one I possess, but it was printed as early 
as 1675 ‘Atop. 91 he says, “it is usual in some 
countties to put quick-lime either upon the grapes 
wien they are pressing, or into the must, to the end 
that bythe *foree and quickness of its saline and 
fiery particles, the liquor may be both accelerated 
an@assisted in working.” What follows at p. 133 
ig tl more to the purpose: “ For sack or any other 
wike'that doth "prick or boyl, take thirty or forty of 
théWbitest limestones you can get, slake them in 

a pottle ofthe same wine in a can; then take more 
wine and'stir ‘then together, and put it into your 
cask, ahd’atit it well’ till you think it be enough: 
lef it pesr'tillit be fire; and it will take away the 
ikiig) ‘and make it drink kindly.” Again at p. 
180: “ How to use a butt of sack when it is musty: 
ukéa pallowof linve,'and beat it small, and put it 
intéWe butt; then take a staff and beat it, and let 
it Manda day or “two.” Similar directions are 
given in other parts of the book, but what we have 
extratted is sufficient for our purpose. It seems 
quit? cléar that ‘the practice of “ improving” sack 
by the addition°6f considerable quantities of lime 
wat formerly Very common; and it certainly does 
notifivélve too wide an extent of conjecture, to be- 
lieve’ thatthe length to which the practice was 
catfied oftentimes resulted in the communication 
ofthat peculiar flavonr to the liquor which was so 
diftasteful to the palate of Sir John, as to draw 
fri Him ‘the indignant ‘conviction, that nothing 
lest Hhn'a‘coward—-and here is a brilliant argu- 
meft forthe knight’s bravery to be added to Mr. 
Morgann’s collections,—that absolutely nothing 
lesan’ a’¢oward could be worse than sack with 
vildndus'lime ‘in it. J. O. HALLiIwe tt. 
Marche 25th, 1846, 


“9987 ‘ 
Dramatic Chapters. 
Cuaprer 1X. 
SCENE—Z deep hollow in the wilds of the Forest — Witches 
carousing — MipGiex, ToAvroot, NiGHTSHADE, Rat- 


STAR, and others. 
Chorus of Witches. 
Where unholy tempests blow, 
Welcome, fox and carrion-crow, 
Wizard, bat, and goblin owl, 
°°. Ghosts and shapes that nightly prow], 
oas¢Wenomed snake and slimy toad, 
of Aight that ping of hell’s abode; 
ody yavgleome brinded cat and grey, 
ii Ts the Witehés" holyday e 
Ph ekly Hiatich ina Biorhy weed, 
0 O00Thingsow humane pain that feed; 
3" eieteors, on to batons, ‘ 
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Hitw fae dew, 
_ ahd Want, make holyday t 


Welcome Sea, thou life ensnaring; 
Welcome Earth, with thy despairing ; 
Welcome Winds, on wrecks that prey ; 
’Tis the Witches’ holyday ! 
Midgle: ake. "Twas a night to make fiends quail, 
“s flain and lightning, wind and hail; . 
Shrieks, and storms, and shuddering voices, 
Death-like groans that hell rejoices : 
In the caldron of the dark 
Something brewing: we must hark! 
There will be a deed ere long, 
Or these portents use false tongue! 
Toadfoot. There will be a deed of sin! 
On the cloud, without, within, 
This was writ in lines of blood, 
Which the storm-fiends understood, 


Oft 


| Chorus and 


To the thunder-drom 


We dance! 
Ha! ha! for the wild witch-dance ! 


Th 
And round the 
Ha! ha! for the wild witch-danee 


from 
one to another into the centre ring, with M1DGLaY, 
NIGHTSHADR, and WOLFBANE.—Scene closes. 


Advance! 





he stormy blast 






Guilt gives the key 
‘o misery ; 
And soon we'll see 
e ate pee 
ad we'll dance ! 
Ha! ha! 
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Caar_es Swain. 











WoLFRBANE (sings without). 
The midnight is yelling, 
The demons’ flight telling ; 
The witch-fire is blazing, 
The evil-eye gazing: 
Come in! 
The wild hags are trooping 
With howling and whooping, 
With cursing and driving 
The red air is writhing, 
Like sin! 


Branch, hedge-stick, and broom, 
Seem alive in the gloom ; 
Like foes that have striven, 
The black clouds are driven 
Amain, 
Whilst rising and rounding, 
Deséription confounding, 
Speeds on the wild rout 
With blind havoc and shout 
In their train! 


The mountains are gliding, 
The giant-crags riding, 
The forest is crashing, 
The mad ocean dashing— 
So, ho! 
As a drunkard returning, 
The old earth is whirling ; 
While thunder-rain quaffing, 
With haggard fiends laughing 
We go !* 
Enter WOLFBANE. 
Toad. Joy, Wolfbane; joy! 
The spel? hath sped! 
The curse hath stood! 
The sword is bright 
That ere the night 
Shall quiver red 
With blood! ; 
Wolf. Mount thee, Toadfoot; climb the air ; 
Scatter guilty passions there: 
Bid them fall on human sight 
With a pressure and a blight! 
Sting the brain, and sear the eyes, 
Bid betraying phantoms rise : 
Let his reason quit control— 
Loose revenge upon his soul! 
O’er his dark and destined head 
Hang the spell with murder red! 
Adol, (without). What, ho! help, friends! 
Wolf. Footsteps on the forest-dew, 
Young, yet not to sorrow new; 
Yet that hot and hurrying tread, 
Could it but awake the Dead, 
Rouse the Guilty from his bed, 
It might start a tale of sin 
Fit for fiends to revel in! 
Swift he comes! but wher away— 
Dawn! what hath thy book to say ? 
[Examining the heavens. 
Crimson is the house of Life, 
Accident with Fate at strife, 
Whilst Revenge half hides the knife! 
Enter ADOLPHUS. 
[Confused gibbering of Witches. 
Yolf. Welcome, lost one! thou art mine! 
Hang on air the mystic sign. 

[A light is flung upon the air—it floats—then 
appears to fall, but suddenly changes, and 
soars out of sight. 

Boy, a guarded life is thine ; 
Fear not, thou hast nought to fear; 
Welcome to the Witches’ cheer ! 
Midg. Wolfbane, lend the boy to me; 
I will tend him warily ! 
Adol. Stay! 
Tell me what these sights may mean. 
Wolf. Gaze, but speak not, till the scene 
Pass as it had never been! 
[(WoLFBANE waves his wand—a magical Scene 
opens—with wild dance of Witches. 
Wolf. (sings). Come! hither come! 
Come near, come far; 
Ye that with the falling star 
Speed destruction, hither come! 
Ever first and ever last— 





* This song appeared in the Lit. Gaz. some years $ 
all the rest of the chapter, like the others, is pettectly new 
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THE LATE HUGH MURRAY, ESQ. 

Ir is said, and generally with truth, that the lives 
of literary men, being devoted to study and abstrac- 
tion, do not afford much incident to excite public 
attention. Their names are familiar, and their 
writings may be admired; but with the knowledge 


of this remark. For nearly forty years he was 


from being appreciated in society so fully and ex- 


highly respectable and well connected. His father, 
and grandfather, and great - grandfather were 
ministers of the parish and town of North Ber- 
wick in East Lothian; a living which his ances- 


ther was sister to the late Principal Hill, of the 
University of St. Andrews. At an early age he 
was placed as a clerk in the excise-office in Edin- 


leisure from his official duties, he cultivated a 
that can best be appreciated by referring to the 


succession to the world. Mr. Murray’s first pro- 
duction, and when he was a very young man, was, 
we believe, the “Swiss Emigrants,” a tale, published 
anonymously, but containing proofs of a cultivated 
mind, and a strong turn for romance, which might 
have raised him to eminence, had he chosen to 
select fiction as his peculiar walk of literature. A 
few years afterwards he enlarged and completed 
‘* Dr. Leyden’s Historical Account of Discoveries 


two 8vo volumes; his next work was the “ Account 


1829, appeared his “ Discoveriés and Travels in 


display very considerable research; they are written 
in a lively elegant style, and acquired for their 


had some connexion with the newspaper press, 
and was for a time editor of the Scots Maguzine, 


who was at that time the great Maecenas of Scot- 


burgh Gazetteer; but it was his connexion with the 
magazine that procured for him a place in the 


rival heroes lampooned in that extraordinary satire, 
His great work, however, and that on which his 
fame will chiefly rest, was his “ Encyclopedia of 
Geography,’ which appeared in 1834. It.wasa 


time, the united labours of a society of contributors, 
rather than the production of asingle pen, During 
the latter years of his life, be was a frequent ¢on- 
tributor to the “ Edinburgh .Cabinet. Library,” 
published by Messrs, Oliver. and, Boyd, and; of 
that excellent and useful series, ne fewer than 
fifteen volumes were either partially or entirely, writ- 
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tions are his “History of British India,” three 
vols.; his “‘ Account of China,” three vols.; of 
* British America,” three vols.; of the ‘“ United 
States,” three vols. For the same publication he 
wrote the historical part of the “Polar Seas and 
Regions,”’ the descriptive account of “ Africa,”’ and 
an enlarged edition of the “Travels of Marco Polo,” 
Such diligence has not many examples, even in 
this age of literary industry. These works shew 
that he possessed talents and acquirements of a 
high order, but withal his manners were simple, 
retiring, and unassuming to an extreme degree. 
His extensive knowledge made him a valuable and 
entertaining companion; and while esteemed for 
the wide range of his information, he was beloved 
for the kindness and simplicity of his disposition. 
Mr. Murray was a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, also a member of the Geographical 
Society of London ; and had he been ambitious of 
honours, there are few literary associations of 
Europe on whose lists of membership hisname might 
not have been enrolled.—Edinburgh Advertiser. 


The Rev. Daniel Evans, B.D., Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and of Maesnewydd, Cardiganshire, 
known as a Welsh bard by the title of Daniel Ddu, 
and author of the “Gwinllan y Beirdd,” a volume 
of Welsh poems, as well as many other Welsh and 
English compositions, recently committed suicide, 
by hanging himself with a silk handkerchief in his 
own bedroom. He was much esteemed by the 
whole social circle in which he moved; and no 
motive can be assigned (except insanity) for this 
rash and fatal act. 








THE DRAMA. 
THEATRICAL FUNDS. 

On Monday there were two anniversary Antipholis’ 
in the field—the Covent Garden Fund, presided 
over by H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge at Free- 
mason’s Tavern (the hall of which, by the by, has been 
very handsomely improved and re-decorated*) ; 
and the General Theatrical Fund at the London 
Tavern, where Mr. Dickens, in the chair, super- 
vised the excellent culinary and cellarial entertain- 
ment usually provided in that popular gustatory 
resort. Both meetings went off with éclat; but we 
see in the daily newspapers an interrogative incri- 
mination of the distribution of the Covent Garden 
Fund, insisting upon its being traversed in conse- 
quence of the condition of the theatre preventing 
its fundamental rules from being carried into effect, 
and virtually converting the charity into an enor- 
mous tontine of from fifty to. seventy thousand 
pounds. The subscription was, nevertheless, an 
ample one; and we shall look fcr some explanation 
of these statements in addition to Mr. Meadows’ 
able address on the occasion. 

At the General Fund meeting the cause of the 
performers at minor theatres was warmly ad¥o- 
cated ; and as the Association has been seven years 
in existence, though this was its first public anni- 
versary, there is every reason to hope that its claims 
will be more and mure liberally recognised by the 
lovers of the drama wherever it is to be found. 


Haymarket.—On Saturday, Mrs. Glover’s benefit 
was fully attended, in boxes, pit, and gallery: a 
just tribute from all classes of playgoers to the last 
fine female example of the old dramatic school. 
Time, however, which has matured her experience, 
does not seem to have impaired her talent or abated 


her excellence. A young lady, one of the juniors 
of her family we believe, made a promising début 
on this occasion. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A DAY OF SPRING. 
WIL» flowers, sweet friends of our youth and age, 
We come to your haunts again, 
— as birds that have burst the cage, 
steeds that have snapped the rein. 


* A noble statue of the Duke of Sussex, just finished 
by Baily, is about being erected here. 





Fill your bright cups in the balmy air : 
We have thirsted long for the draught they bear. 


We have languished all for the sunny day 
That should call us back to the green-wood’s shade ; 
Our dreams have been of the songster’s glade, 
And starry showers of the fragrant May. 
The fairy moth, and the dark wild bee, 
Mingle together the gleaming wing; 
And the squirrel skips from tree to tree; 
And sunbeams dance in the pebbly spring. 


Sweet are thy waters, O rippling pool! 
There do the first green cresses grow, 
And the Meadow-queen on thy margin cool 
Sheddeth perfume from her tuft of snow; 
And there, on the sedgy bank beneath, 
Love’s tender flower, with sorrowing eye, 
Is telling still of her true knight’s death, * 
Or looking above on her own blue sky. 


Again in the mossy wood and glen 

‘We track our steps by the feathery fern, 
Startling awhile from her happy nest 

The thrush or the gentle wren. 
A graceful lesson of life we learn ; 
Happy and free our footsteps roam, 
Seeking and finding the violet’s home ; 
But like the loved of our early day, 
Fairest and first, they have passed away. 


Cuckoo—hark, ’tis the joyous sound! 
Bird of promise, we hear thee nigh, 
In the wood’s green depths profound : 
Oh, welcome, child = > sunny sky! 
How could we trust capricious Spring, 
Though her bright garlands floated free, 
The flowering thorn, the balmy morn, 
Or e’en the dusky swallow’s wing ?7— 
Loved stranger, no-—we looked for thee. 


Welcome, with all things sweet and fair, 
May’s bright crown for beauty’s brow, 
Hope and health in the fresh pure air, 
Blossom-fruits for the orchard-bough : 
Say, have ye brought from the happy land 
One charméd gift for a heart of care? 
I know ye have; for, as flowers distilled, 
My spirit with essence sweet is filled ; 
T look around, and I gaze on high ; 
My thoughts with a thrilling power expand— 
I feet there is beauty and harmony. 


Earnest, and faithful, and pardoning wrong, 
Surely the heart, as an opening rose, 
Touched by the season of bloom and song, 
Sheddeth perfume as her leaves unclose. 
Loved ones of earth, may ye soar and bring 
Such gifis to Heaven in your days of spring! 
Manian. 


CHOIR-MUSIC IN A CATHEDRAL. 


“T po not care for music,” so we say 

When wearied with some amateur’s dull notes ; 
But, listen; here is music, and its sway 

Falls on the soul, and all around us floats, 
E’en as the air we breathe: we hear and pray, 

For each deep tone seems filled with soaring prayer ; 
Within our spirits’ caves its spell doth stay, 

And all else is forgotten—joy and care, 
Life and its dreams. Methinks ’twere easy now 

To part from earth and die; with this full strain 
Pouring upon us, we in death might bow 

e head, nor feel one haunting fear or pain: 

But as the rich sound died away, so we 
Might gently with it pass into eternity. 

Emma B. 








VARIETIES. 

Cockle-bread.—A valued correspondent remarks 
on our notice a fortnight since of this matter, ‘ We 
have yet to learn the precise meaning and deriva- 
tion of this ‘ Cockle’ or ‘ Cockledy.’ I find Cockeé 
bread in several common dictionaries; some treat- 
ing it as the finest, others as household bread. 
Peele’s lines would incline us to think it must have 
been a delicacy, rather than the contrary. N. 
Bailey, and Thomson (Etymons) call it ‘ the finest 
wheaten bread,’ and the latter classes it with cog, 
coax, cocker, and Cockaign. On the other hand, 
Bailey’s German Dictionary defines it ‘ das Hausle- 
rot: der Schiffzwicbach (?)’ Baretti, ‘ pan casero, 
© pan que se hace en la familia ;’ Boyer, ‘ pain de 
ménage ;’ and Mr. Halliwell, after Cowel, ‘ second 
kind of best bread.’ The common books give no- 
thing like cockle-bread. Aistley-cake, possibly of 
some mixed flour, ought to furnish antiquarian 
sparrows, of whom I am not one, with some 
crumbs.” 

Our Own Times, illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
No. i. (Bradbury and Evans.)—The frontispiece is 





* The legend of the Forget-me-not. 





——— 
one of George’s masterly plates, which it will take 
an hour or two to read through, so full is it of ma. 
ter! The talent displayed in this alone is wort) 
of a volume of the best letterpress. We look fy 
great entertainment from Our Own Times, by s 
fertile and original a hand. 

The Messiah was performed at Exeter Hall, oy 
Wednesday evening, by the Sacred Harmonic §). 
ciety, and the leading vocal parts effectively sys, 
tained by Braham, H. Phillips, Miss Birch, ang 
Miss Hawes. 

Literary Fund: Charitable Trusts Bill.—We hay 
heard with pleasure, in reference to the Petition 
from the Literary Fund against the clause in the 
Charitable Trusts Bill, now before Parliament, th 
the Lord Chancellor assured the Marquess of Lang. 
downe, who presented it, that it never was jp. 
tended to affect such institutions, and that no clays: 
in it should interfere with the interests of the Ij. 
terary Fund. This information may be valuabj: 
to other associations of a similar nature. 

Sir F. Trench’s Letters.—Several valuable anj 
interesting letters from Sir F. Trench to the Wooj 
and Forests and the Minister, have, by some mean 
(much regretted by the writer), got into the news. 
papers, relative to the wanton destruction of fix 
old timber in the public gardens and parks about 
the metropolis, and other acts tending greatly and 
directly to impede or mar the improvement of te 
capital. However much we may participate wit 
Sir Frederick in his feeling for the unauthorise 
publication of these statements, we cannot but re 
joice that they have appeared, and trust they will 
have their full weight in stopping such depreda- 
tions for the future, and leaving our London inan 
unmutilated and improvable condition. 

Robert Burns. — The Edinburgh newspapers de. 
scribe an interesting historical picture by Mr. 
Watson, one (as is well known in London) of the 
most eminent artists of the Scottish school, of which 
the subject is the Crowning of Burns in the Cano. 
gate Kilwinning Lodge of Freemasons as its Poet 
Laureate. There are fifty or sixty portraits, in- 
cluding that of the Bard himself, the Earl of Glen- 
cairn, and most of his distinguished Edinburgh 
friends. The date, 1787. 

Discovery of Ancient Remains. — At the Temple 
Farm, on the Medway, above Rochester Bridge, 
Mr. Everist has recently commenced extensive 
works in brick-making, where the workmen, at the 
depth of about seven feet, came to a human skele- 
ton, lying on its back, with the hands folded on 
the chest, a spear-head, 64 inches long, lying on 
the lower part of the chest, and a weapon, which 
appears to have been a dagger, on the left-hand 
side. The dagger is 8} inches long, and composed 
of two separate pieces, viz. a blade and a narrow 
flat piece of iron for a hilt, which appear to have 
been imperfectly welded, or bound together with 
some perishable material. Portions of Roman 
flue and common tiles had been used to fill up the 
grave, from which it may be inferred that the in- 
terment took place during the latter period of 
their occupation. On Saturday another skeleton 
was discovered, which appeared to have been care- 
lessly thrown into its grave, as it was lying on its 
side, with one arm on its back, and the knees bent 
almost at right angles. With the latter no other 
remains were found. 

The late Atlantic Gale——About the middle of 
January commenced one of the most terrific and 
protracted tempests that ever swept the Atlantic— 
continuing with very little, or rather no intermis- 
sion for upwards of forty-five days. Our accounts of 
the consequences of this disastrous and unparal- 
leled weather are as yet comparatively few, but 
they are such as to induce the belief that a great 
number of vessels have suffered either total of 
partial shipwreck. Our fleet of over-due packets 
have been for a month beyond their usual time, 
beating and staggering about the ocean. Icebergs, 
snow-storms, and fierce hurricanes, have beset 
these vessels on every side, the sea sweeping over 
their decks, dashing in their bulwarks, carry!0g 
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lof Glen- Revd; Field, 8v0, 12s,—The Cambridge University Calen- - ep oeme ae gg os ditto, ot 6 Guineas each 5 Lady's a uy ere “ a 
> as te 19 4 2 .. : - “ Vatches, uineas each, ent’s manufacture is ant t i AMES STUART . airman. 
idinburgh ber jee, 6. pbigaentie, Inetltutions, b 8 La Day, by three separate Patents, granted in 1856, 1840, and ie alas Hananet De Clerno Beg’ Dépicty-Chalrman. 
we ntroduction y e ev. Heed ont 9 oe _ 35 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange. Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
12mo, 5s.— Life and Speeches of Daniel O’Connell, M.P., Hamilton Blair Avarne, Es: | #. Charles Maitiand, E 
Temple edited by his Sou, Vol. £. 8vo,8s.—The Sorrows of Bethany : d, Esq, Resident. | William Railton, Esq. 
e P y in, Vol. L. SVO, Ss. e Sorrows of bethany, . > mn Edward Boyd, my Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
or Bridge and.other Sermons, by the Rev. C. H. Bromby, 12mo, HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS.—Mr. | _ £. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. | John Ritehie, Esq. 
extensive 3s. bd; — Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the | . CLAUDET begs, at the beginning of the favourable season, to Resident. FH, Phomanns Req, 
ensive Colossians Pe Daniel Wilson Bishop of Calcutta, 2d edit invite the public to —— his extensive collection of DAGUFRREOTYPE Charles Downes, Esq. 
en, at the 12u0, 6s.—The Education of the Poor. by J. Kay, 'Bvo, 14s. a aertpgpecrigi’ ts ap. mn Lone - ~ 4, dtr meee Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 
i ¥ - Kay Se $; as always onsidered 2 sider: 
Man skele- —Playiair’s Elements of Geometry, 10th edit. post 8vo, | with regard to the correctness of the likeness) consists in representing the 


4 face and figure non-inverted, but with the natural position of the right 2. ae * ; : 
folded on bi. —Letters on the Management of Health, by “ Black, and left sides; another improvement is, that the effect of the picture is This Company, entablished Op Act of Sadment, affords the niost 
M.D, post 8vo, 3s. 6¢.—Jamieson’s Manual of Map-Mak- particularly increased with respect to the relief and depth given to different perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the great success 




















lying on ing, 12m6, 2s.—The Unclaimed Dividend-Book of the parts, obviating vc dhor he ggs and sameness of tint Sermeriy oo objection. which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 
¥ . » able in e da jerreotype. Mr. aude has aiso paid muc: attenti t Fy > 
on, which ba of England, post 8vo, 20s, — The Eternal; or, the the art of culenting the daguerreotype and talboerpe portraits, and this Its Annual Income being upwards of £82,000. 
left-hand a tributes of Jehovah, by R. Philip, 12mo, 4s. — Roscoe’s department is, in his establishment, in the hands of an artist of great talent, In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 27. per cent per annum on 
lives of the Kings of England, Vol. I. post 8vo, 10s. 6d.— | who can also, from photographic portraits, produce the most exquisite paint- | the insured to all Policies of the Participating Clas: 
composed Aung: is I > beeing mange ithe the exac het th the sum P 4 $s from the 
P Rev: 4. M*Caul’s Leetures on the Prophecies, 8vo, 7s.— | ig on trons: Having Wilt ture. "The cstabli Stoney 4s b = the charm, | time they were effected. 
a narrow Bp. Mant. on the Daily Prayer, fep. 4s. 6d.— Cockayne’s increased for all desirable accommodation, and for the despatch of busi- ‘The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst December 
: : 1 F 
r to have ineas of the History, of France, 18mo, ls, 3d.—l1unting- nes. RS private meme nas heen Stal ap particularly for ladies, who can 1840, is as follows:— 
a @ a 7 - - 9. —_— WwW: * aval emsel ves « ne al ur ndance an attention of a respectable female. et 
ther with toatl pels and Rules of Earthwork, 8yo, 243, —W arbur The operation can be performed in any weather, and the wanshine ‘ts not Sum Agsured, Time Assared. Sum added to Poliey. 
00's Divine Legation of Moses, 10th edit. 3 vols. 8vo, 27s. | at ali necessary, as the portraits are always t th the shade, in whic : . 6 Years 10 Months 6331. 6s, 8d. 
f R eti0! , : A ‘Ys F ys taken in the shade, in which 
oman —Kavanagh’s Principles and Practice of Arithmetic, new | persons can better preserve a natural and pleasing expression of counte- 5000 ; om pies . 600 0 
ll up the alithy Gibson, 12mo,2s.—Moral Heroism; or, Trials and | "O°, gram 9 o'clgck until 5 oclock” Besides the entrance through th eo" Gees sore aes 
t the in- Triumphs of the Great and Good, by Clara L. Balfour, Adelaide Gallery, there is a free admission to the Photographi Benne “4 c 
‘od of fep. 6d. — Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets, Preachers, | the house, corner of Adelaide Street and King William Street, Charing | The Eresiuins, Movershsloass Sze = sae not moderate scale; aud 
eriod oO} ad Politicians, post 8v0, 9s.—Mrs. Mee’s Crocket, Doilies, | Cross — sy Ser Sapam be paid for the first Five Years, where the Insur- 
skeleton = 6s, Is 6d.—-British Wild Flowers, by Mrs. Lou- T Ever isbaceaiioe will be afforded on application to the Roesldens 
. s 1" 7 x on 
een care- Tat ito, with 60 Plates, coloured, 22. 12s. 6d.—Botany and ITY of CONSTANTINOPLE.—JUST ineetees Edward Boyd, Esq., and E, Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8 
ng on its ee eek of Gibraltar, by E. F. Kelaart, M.D., 8vo, OPENED, at the Panorama Royal, Leicester Square, a VIEW of | Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
a her 10s, 6. 8) etches ‘of English Characters, by Mrs. Gore, Sram iedenden dee wsae he abe Ee Bahn Orage ly oie a 
; ly 9 e ” ry ‘ow! ie nehantin, 3 wor including 
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. post Svo, 6s. Harmonie: i 1 ions THENS, which is universally acknowledged by the press to be a com- ' 
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uiddle of Vol... Part. royal 8vo, 22s.—Travels in Kashmir and ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN’ WINDSOR 
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. 4 @) 6 6 ol . “ * re" 4 OSSESSI 
tlantic— Modern Architecture, Vol. II. 4to, 2. 12s. 6d. —G. A and CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, &c., was ever attended with | 20 Somatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins's 
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ntermis- ieghaeseenians wai Animalcules, small 4to, 10s. 6d.— FERS. In every newspaper and publication throughout the kingdom steel plate of Windsor Castle. 
(-h 1c fezuards, Vol. II. 8vo, 14s.—The may be seen testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. To singers and A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
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: 0, 39.6d.—Rodwell’s Scottish His- | public speakers they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the | without angular corners. 
unparal- me fare J6mo, 4s. 6d.—Wither’s Hymns and Songs of | voices they have a most pleasant taste. Henprir’s ParsenvaTive TootH-PowpeRr, an effectual preparation for 
few, but e C urch, 18mo, 2s. 6d. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d , and 118. per box. beautifying the Teeth, and preserving chem in ry sound and pealtbs : 
’ ~ , : dition, is ty ag le to” the mouth, and divesting the 
a great , —— by “i nredican Piles end Co. 1 Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London; sold | Teeth ot every impurity; inereases the beauty of the ename! in polish 
° park teccgpenls ae Vee and colour. 
total or DANES TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. Henoarte’s Morriine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
packets (This table ghewrsithe time which a clock or watch should O VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— | since sagiateining the bounty, 294, lnnarionan at Sn: Soh Seems 
i indi i idi Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents to a . ; wis 
al time, ) tate when the sun is on the meridian.] the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg © remind the Nobility and His Germinative Liquid is a certainsp orp g anew growth 
cebergs, A MG, ods | % m, i 1846. ‘ Gentry that they continue to receive Consignments of Objects ot Fine Arts, | where the Hair is failing. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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ications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Box-affice, 
Doors ppen at Seven; the Opera to commence at half-past Seven o'clock. 


ASTER HOLY DAYS.—Novelties of extreme 
interest and lnfermation at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTION.—Scenes in the Oregon Territory form a part of ag entirely 
New — of Dissolving Vi pee aeny —- the most distinguishec 
Men A. he “ab wes ee ff Lahore, magnified by the 
fcroscope ; also Portraits ot SH i. Hardinge, and Sir Robert 
oe le. The Physi siusdaoense: a TOMALTOPE, with new and 
ions. The m of t at work are, 
Macintosh's ese op ee ‘Coteman’ 's Patent Locomotive Engine for 
and desceading inct planes, Farrell’s Archimedian Rail- 
‘y, an lope Cutting Machine. ‘Wood's New Patent Steam-Engine 
3 and the A Railway. Experiments with the Diving 
Bell and Diver. Lectures on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, with 
brilliant experiments. 
Admission, 1s.; 
Orevon Territory, fi 
the Visitors. 


NDER the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of 
the QUEEN and H.R. - PRINCE ALBERT.—NOW OPEN, at 
the Large Room, Piccadilly, the NEW ZEALAND EX- 
HIBITION and AUS RALIAN’ te remy being a complete illustra- 
the Natives and Scenery of New Zealand and Australia. = 
Gores Frexcu Avoas. One Hundred Portraits of the New Zealan 
their Wives and Children. The whole forming a :nost Novel 
and Splendid Collection. 
Open from ten till dusk. Admission One Shilling. 











Schools, pareeeiee. A brief description of the 
from Notes by a Nine Years’ Resident, presented to 











eeapmaainrceney AND ART. 


BeTIsH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
LLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE on WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is.open DAILY from TEN till F. 
Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One tine. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





fporae MANCHESTER INSTITUTION 
EXHIBITION, 1846. 


Artists are recpectiely omg je _ the Exhibition of Pictures in Oil 
and sage and Casts, and Architectural 
ns, will oe ye be ere on MONDAY, the 22d of June. 
Works of Art may be sents as to arrive not later than the Ist of June; 
and those from Landon will be | torwarded by) Mr. Seat Gi Green, 14 Charles 
treet, Middlesex Hospital, if engine to him by the 30th of May. From 
other places ai artists are requested te. send them by the most convenient and 
least expensive conveyance. 
GEO. WAREING ORMEROD, Hon. Sec. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW— 
To ApverTisERs. — Advertisements and Bills in- 
tended for insertion in No. IX. must be sent to the Pub- 
lishers by the 15th instant: 3000. Bills required. 
Edinburgh: W.P.Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, 168, 
Will be published on Friday neat. 





CONTENTS: 
1. The LORD CHANCELLORS of ENGLAND. 
2. LADY DALMENY’S “SPANISH LADY’S LOVE.” 
3. The CORN LAWS of ATHENS and ROME, 
4. HOOD’S POEMS. 
5. The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S ANCIENT EGYPT. 
6. — UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPE- 


7. DUVEYRIER’S POLITICAL VIEWS of FRENCH 
AFFAIRS. 


. ADMINISTRATION of CHARITABLE TRUSTS. 


9, LANDOR’S COLLECTED WRITINGS—NEW IMA- 
GINARY CONVERSATIONS. 


10. On the GOVERNMENT of DEPENDENCIES. 
Leadon: Longr and€o. Edi A. and C. Black. 


OTICE.—Mr. HOWITT having become one 
of the Proprietors of the PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, both himself and 
song ac panic aye aay ape ee 
of engraving, of information and entertain- 
ment, earnest enunciation of great princi; 
Tous tone of criticism. 


and for a genial and gene- 
People’s Journal Office, 69 Fleet Street. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


DDRESS of the COMMITTEE of the 


SOCIETY tor the DIFFU 
isae. SION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 1ith 
Charles Knight and Co., 2% Ludgate Street. 


Marc! 


T H E 


Vol. I. THE GIPSY. 
II. MARY OF BURGUNDY. : 
II], THE HUGUENOTS, 
IV. ONE IN A THOUSAND. 


London: 


The WORKS of G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., are published in Quarterly Volumes, medium 8yo 
price 8s. each. 


CONTENTS: 


Mr. James’s New Novel. 
J ust published, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


ST EPM OTH E RR. 


By G. P, R. JAMES, Esq. 


» Clog 


Vol. V. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
VI. HENRY OF GUISE. 
VII. MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 
And, 


Vol. VIII. THE ROBBER. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





In a few days, in One Volume, imperial 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


A SECOND VOLUME OF “MODERN PAINTERS: 


TREATING OF THE 


Theoretic and Jmaginative faculties. 
By A GRADUATE of OXFORD. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. Gd. 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 


By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 

“ We have read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure that 
every one that opens the volume will allow that it is not only replete with 
information brought down to the latest period, and ofa very practical cha- 
racter, but that it is conveyed in an agreeable and interesting manner. It 
is difficult to — =p one part of the volume as more deserving atten- 
— —_ another, for all are ably done.”—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





In 8v0, price 2s. 


OME REMARKS on ART, with reference to 
the Studies of the University; in a Letter addressed to the Rev. 
Richard Greswell, B.D., Tutor (late Fellow) of Worcester College. 


By JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, B A. 
Of Worcester College. 


Also, by the same Author, 
PETRA. A Poem. Second Edition, to which 
a few short Poems are now added. Small 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
Oxford: Francis Macpherson. 





Late-Hour System—Prize Essay. 
In 8vo, sewed 1s., cloth 1s. 6d. 


DRESSMAK ER 


r | ‘HE 
By the Rev. W. M‘ILWAINE, 
Minister of St. George’s, Belfast. 
nea Prize Essay to which Twenty Guineas were awarded by the 
iation for the Aid and Benefit of Dressmakers and Milliners. 
Aylott and Jones, 8 Paternoster Row. 


semua 


Now ready at every Library in the Kingdom. 
In 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 


HELEN STANLEY. A Tale. By MATILD\ 
M. HAYS. 
In 3 vols., price ll, 11s. 6d. 
LOVE, WAR, and ADVENTURE. By J, 
HARKNESS. 
In 5 vols., price 1/. 11s. 6d. } 
GITHA ofthe FOREST. By the Authord 
*Rodenhurst,” &e. 
E. Churton, Library, 26 Holles Street. 


N CATARACT, and its APPROPRIATE 
TREATMENT by the Operation adapted for each peculiar Case 


@ By C. GARDINER GUTHRIE, 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Opthalmic Hospital, 





wa 





Price 6s. 


HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the Year 1 
3. Rivington; Whittaker snd Co. Sh j Sin, a igen Gari 
Parker; J. Hatchard and Son . Bell; and by LE 
Parker, Oxford. 





HE LIBRARIAN'S REVIEW, wi 

POLEMICAL Sanne mee — pont ce Sixpence, in the 
only Magazine pub ad on the onth that is stricth 
devoted toa Review of Fa = Griticions are char 





Bean's Family Prayers—Twentieth Edition, 
Handsomely printed, in oy ice 4s. 6d., the Twentieth 


F4 MILY WORSHIP; a Course of Morning 
and Evening Prayers for every Day in the Month. 
By the Late Rev. JAMES BEAN, M.A. 
One of the Librarians of the Briiish Museum, aod Ascistant Minister of 
Welbeck Chapel. 
*,* This is the only Edition on sale containing the Author's latest and 
very Cc i and Imp 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, 
ASS on ARTIFICIAL TEETH, &c.; their 
ior thet proper Adaptation, intended and Care of Dyspepsia _s 
By HORATIO PASS, Surgeon-Dentist. 


ious, practical, sot useful Eide, book. Many of the 
being read and regarded.”—Medical 





“ A pendi: 
remarks sud cas casesin it are worthy of 
Times. 


London: John Churchill; and of the Author, 12 New Burlington Street, 
Regent Street. 





C. KNIGHT ayp CO.’"S WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. 


NIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME: 
INDUSTRY of the RHINE; Series I.—-AGRICULTURE. By 
T. C. Banrtexp, Esq. Price 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
oe IGHT's PENNY MAGAZINE. No. 18: 
Sowies a aa ary Seaman tas Maunday at Caister,” ‘*The 
KNIGHT’S MAPS FOR THE TIMES. 


rn keine Eocene , and Sinde, with Geogra- 





Phical Memoir, "Plein, €2- colow 


Landen: Charies Knight and Co., 2% Ludgate Street. 





and common sense, —two ingredients not genenly 
found in literary reviews. 
Tarr Onz Numbea. 


W. Strange, 21 Paternoster Row. 





Peter Parley’s Europe (Genuine Edition). 


Elegantly bound in scarlet cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Aves ABOUT EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, 
and AMERICA. 

By PETER PARLEY. 
Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged, with One Hundred and Eighty Engmviap 
Also, by the same Author, with numerous Engravings, 
ParteyY’s TaLes anour Animats. Price 7s. 6d. 
Parbey’s TaLes apout Excranp. Price 7s. 6d. 
Parrey’s Tates anout Curistmas. Price 7s. 6d. 
Paruey’s TALEs ABouTPLants. Edited by Mrs. Lovp0s. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
Partey’s TALES about THE SEA. Price 4s. 6d. 
PaRvey’s TALES ABOUT THE Sun. Price 4s. 6d. 
PaRLEY’s TALES ABOUT GREECE. Price 4s. 6d. 
ParLey’s TALES ABouT RoME AnD Iraty. Prices. 
Paruey’s TALES aBouT GEocraPuy. Price 4s. 6d. 
, Partey’s TALEs aout Universal History, Prit 
8. 6d. 
Parey’s TALES ABOUT THE MYTHOLOGY oF GREECE 
AND Rome. Price 4s. 6d. * 
— s T\LEs apour THE Unitep States. Pritt 


4 


ee Lives or FRANKLIN AND WaAsmineron. Price 

be had in abe 

ocany Cane, Glens Boar, Lack and Key, price sh 1. 

London: printed tor Thomas Tegg, 75 Cheapside; pal paar 
*,° Please to order Tegg’s Editions. 
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Management of Railways. 
In 8v0, price 2s. 6d. 
HE RATIONALE of RAILWAY 
ADMINISTRATION, with a View to the greatest possible Amount 
‘Accommodation, Cheapness, and Safety. 
By THORNTON HUNT. 
London: Smith, Fider, and Co., 63 Cornhill. 





In 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 
in the LIFE of a SOLDIER of 
CENES FORTUNE. 
By a MEMBER of the IMPERIAL GUARD. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Sir John Herschel. 
Now ready, in fp. 8vo, price 5s. 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 


6; comprising all the Discoveries and Improvements 
ART Phe Manufactures for the past Year. By the Editor of 
~ ‘Areana of Science.” Embellished with a finely-engraved Portrait 
gir John Herschel. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. each, 


UROPEAN LIBRARY. 
LIFE of LUTHER, written by Himself. Col- 


d arranged by M. Mionexer, Author of “ Priests, Women 
ftanil ¥ ith finely-engrayed Portrait, 3s. Gd. . 


Phe other Volumes of the Series having been reprinted, may now be had :— 
|, LIFE of LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. By 


ROSCOE. 3s. Gd. 


2, GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


REVOLUTION. 3s. 6d. 


3, DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 
3n Gd 
fand 5. ROSCOE’S LIFE of LEO X.; with 


eeogges from the Italian of Bosst, now added for the first time, 
2 vols. 7%. 
*.* Be careful to ask for EuroPzAN LipraRy Editions, the unex- 
mpied success of this Series having IL d iF led i 
gainst which the public is respectfully cautioned. 


D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 








Illustrations of the History of Architecture. 
Val. Il. royal 4to, 40 plates, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
A NCIENTand MODERN ARCHITECTURE: 


Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details of the most Remark- 
Aidifices in the World. 


Chronologically arranged by J. GAILHABAUD. 

With Archeological and Descriptive Notiees, by E. Breton, LANGLots, 
A. Lavon, Raov, Rocugrre, L. Vaupoyer, &c. The Translations re- 
veel by F. Anunpars and T. L. Dona.pson, Prof. Arch. Univ. Coll, 
London: F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, with an Engraved Plate, 12s. 
CROFULA; its Nature, its Prevalence, its 
Causes, and the Principles of Treatment. 
By BENJAMIN PHILLIPS, F.R.s. 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. 
2 


KAEMTZ: a Course of Meteorology. Trans- 
lid with Notes and Additions, by C. VOLKBR. Ilustrated by 15 Plates. 


3. 
eee en Sarat rly tar or 
ANATURAL HISTORY of the MAMMALIA. 
3) G.R. WATERHOUSE, Esy,, of the British Museum. 
4. 


: a General Survey of the Physical 
the Universe. By Baron A. HUMBOLDT. Vol, I., post 


: H, Baillie, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 





Now feady, with Portrait of Coleridge, post 8vo, 9s. cloth, 
EN and INK SKETCHES of POETS, 
PREACHERS, and POLITICIANS. 
Among the contents are: Personal Sketches, of Wordsworth = Mrs. He- 
mans—Crabbe—Keble—| ley — Hazlitt — Abernethy 
~Faraday—Baptist Noel— i 

bpmery—Macatlay—DTaracli—-O'Connell- Shell Geer = 

D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street ; and ali Booksellers. 


jont- 





Warburton’s Divine Legation. 
115 vols, 8r0, the Tenth Edition, carefully. revised, price Twenty-seven 


Tue DIVINE LEGATION of MOSES 
DEMONSTRATED. 
By the Right Rev. WILLIAM WARBURTON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 


3 containing 
Author, By 


O which is prefixed a Discourse, by way of General Preface 
Wri and Character of the 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS IN ECCLESIASTICAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


The Rev. THOMAS DALE’S ARRANGEMENT of the 


CHURCH SERVICES, with SERMONS for SUNDAYS. The DOMESTIC LITURGY, and FAMILY CHAPLAIN. Post 4to, handsomely printed, 


2ls. cloth; or, bound by Hayday, 3ls. 6d. calflettered ; 50s. morocco. 


The Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE’S INTRO- 


DUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, IIb 
Edition, revised and corrected. 5 vols. 8vo, 63s. cloth ; or 5/. bound in calf, half extra, by Hagday. 


d with 





Maps and Facsimiles. New 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S SERMONS preached at 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, the FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, and several CHURUHES in LONDON; with others addressed to a Country Congre- 


gation. 8vo, 12s. 


The Rev. T. HORNE’S COMPEN- 


DIOUS INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the BIBLE. 7th Edition. 
12mo, Maps, &c. 9s. 


The Rev. W. SHEPHERD'S HORE 


APOSTULICZ ; or, Digested Narrative of the Acts, Lives, and Writ- 
ings of the Apostles. Fcp. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


Dr. G. WEIL’S BIBLICAL LE- 


GENDS of the MUSSULMANS. The Bible, the Koran, and the Tal- 
mud. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


vil. 

The SERMON on the MOUNT. With 
Illuminated Borders, in the Missal Style, by OwzN Jonns. New Edi- 
tion. Square fcp. 8vo, 21s, silk; morocco, 25s. 


LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY 


(1635 to 1648). 3d Edition. Square fcp. 8vo, 8s. bds. ; morocco, 18s. 


The Rev. Dr. W. F. HOOK’S LENT 


LECTURES, The Last Days of our Lord’s Ministry. 4th Edit. 6s. 


The Rev. J. SANDFORD’S PARO- 


CHIALIA; or, Church, School, and Parish. Svo, Illustrations, 16s. 


The Rev. CANON TATE’S CONTI- 


— HISTORY of the LIFE and WRITINGS of ST. PAUL. 8vo, 
ap, 13s. 


AMY HERBERT. By a Lady. Edited 


by the Rev. W. SEIVELL, B.D. 8d Edition. 2 vols., 9s. 


GERTRUDE: a Tale. By the Author 


of ** Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. 2d Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. fcp. Svo, 9s. 


LANETON PARSONAGE: a Tale 


for CHILDREN. By the Author of ** Amy Herbert’’ and ‘‘ Gertrude.” 
Fep. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Dr. J. BURNS’ CHRISTIAN FRAG- 


MENTS; or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Reli- 
gion. Fep. Svo, 5s. 


Dr. J. BURNS’ PRINCIPLES of 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 5th Edition, Fep. 8vo, 7s. 


xvII. 

The Rev. Dr. T. F. DIBDIN’S SUN- 
DAY LIBRARY. Nearly One Hundred Sermons, by eminent Divines. 
6 vols. fcp. 8vo, Portraits, 30s.; morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


The Rev. JOSEPH ESMOND RID- 


DLE’S LETTERS from an absent GODFATHER. Fcp. 8yo, 6s. 


BISHOP TOMLINE’S INTRODUC- 


TION tothe STUDY of the BIBLE. 20th Edit. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


SHARON TURNER’S SACRED 


HISTORY of the WORLD PHILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
New Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


The Rev. W. TROLLOPE’S ANA- 


LECTA THEOLOGICA. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo,32s. 


The Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER’S 
SERMONS against TRACTARIANISM. Tractarianism not of God. 
Fep. Sve, 6s. 


The Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER’S 


LADY MARY; or, Not of the World. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


The Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER’S 


MARGARET; or, The Pearl. New Edition. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


DORA MELDER: a Story of Alsace. 


+} By META SANDER. Edited by the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, A.M. Fep. 


3 | Svo, 7s. 6d. 





WILBERFORCE'’S VIEW of the 


PREVAILING RELIGIOUS HRISTIANS. 
New Edition. Sv0,8.; 12mo, 4s. Gd. 








XXVIII. 
The Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACK- 
INTOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by R. J. MACK- 
INTOSH, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


The Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACK- 


INTOSH’S LIFE of Sir THOMAS MORE. Fep. Svo, Portrait, Se; 
vellum (old style), 83. 


PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the 


83d Olympiad. By the Author of *‘A brief Sketch of Greek Philoso- 
phy.’ 2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 


PEDESTRIAN and other REMI- 


NISCENCES at HOME and ABROAD. With Sketches of Country Life. 
By SYLVANUS. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


GRAY’S ELEGY, written in a 


COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. LUluminated in the Missal Style, by Owes 
Jonzs. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. elegantly bound, 


XXXII. 

HISTORICAL PICTURES of the 
MIDDLE AGES, in Black and White, made on the Spot, from Records 
in the Archives of Switzerland. By A WANDERING ARTIST. 2 vols, 


post Svo, 18s. (On Wednesday, the 22d inst. 


RAILWAYS; their Rise, Progress, and 


Construction. By R. RITCHIE, Esq. Fep.8vo,9s. (Jn a few days. 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSIST- 


ANT. New Edition, Re-written by Messrs.GRAHAM WILLMORE, 
&.M., GEO, CLEMENTS, and WM. TATE. 8vo, 23s. ; bound, 293, 


(On Wednesday neat. 


xXXKV. 
The LIFE of AMIR DOST MA- 
HOMED KHAN, of Cabvoul. By MOHUN LAL, 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits. (Nearly ready. 


Capt. MARRYAT’S MASTERMAN 


READY; or, the WRECK of the PACIFIC. 3 vols. fep. 8v0, Wood- 
cuts, 22s, 6d. 


Capt. MARRYAT’S SETTLERS in 


CANADA. Written for Young People. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s. 
XXXVIII. 


The MISSION; or, Scenes in Africa, 


By Capt. F. MABRYAT, C.B. New Edition. Fep.8vo, [Jn the press. 


MICHELET’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, 


and FAMILIES. Translated, with the Author's approbation, by €. 
COCKS, B.L. New Editions. Post Svo, 9s.; 16mo, ls. 4d. 


The PEOPLE. ‘By J. MICHELET. 


Translated, with the Author’s especial approbation, by C. COCKS, B.L. 
3. 6d. 


New Editions. Post 8v0, 9s.; l6mo, ls. 


M. COCKS’S Authorised Translations 


of MICHELET’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, and FAMILIES, and THE 
PEOPLE. Two vols. in One, 16mo, 3s. 6d. cloth 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 


COTTAGE, FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE, 
New Edition. 8v0, 2000 Woodcuts, 3/. 3e. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


_ TREES and SHRUBS of GREAT BRITALN, 8vo, 2000 Woodcuts, 


LOUDON’S ARBORETUM et FRU- 


TICETUM BRITANNICUM. New Edition. 8 vols. 8vo, 3000 Plates 
and Woodcuts, 10/. 


LOUDON’S SUBURBAN GAR- 


DENER and VILLA COMPANION. 8vo, 800 Woodcuts, 20s. 


LOUDON’S EDITION of REPTON’S 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING and LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, 
8vo, Portrait and Woodcuts, 50s. ; cofoured, 32. 6s. 


Mr. H. WELSFORD on the ORIGIN 


and RAMIFICATIONS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 8yo, 10s, 64. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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8 New Burlington Street, April 11, 1846. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHA- 


RACTER. By Mrs. GORE, Author of ‘“‘ Mothers and 
Daughters,” “‘ Peers and Parvenus,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


2. 
7 4 i 
THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME 
of Mrs. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS of the JACOBITES. 
8vo, with Portraits of Flora Macdonald, Prince Charles, and 
Lord Balmerino. 
Vols. I. and II, may now be had of ali Booksellers. 


3. 
New Edition, with Additions. 


MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, THE 


CLOWN. Edited by “‘BOZ.” With Additions and Notes 
by CHARLES WHITEHEAD. New and revised Edition, 
with Two Portraits and Twelve humorous Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, price 6s. 


SCOTLAND: TIS FAITH AND ITS 


FEATURES; or, a VISIT to BLAIR ATHOLL. By the 
Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH, Author of “ Travels in France 
and Spain.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


5. 
Second Edition. 


a! AL] 3 
JESSES MEMOIRS OF THE CHE- 
VALIER and PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD; or, the 
PRETENDERS and their ADHERENTS. Second Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


of the Marquess WELLESLEY. By ROBERT ROUIERE 
PEARCE, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


vi 
New Edition, with Additions. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF EVENING 


PARTIES. By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. New and revised 
Edition, with Additions, and upwards of 40 Illustrations by 
LEECH, price 2s. 6d. 


WELLS’ PICTURESQUE ANTI- 


QUITIES of SPAIN. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound 
and printed, with numerous splendid Engravings. Price 
One Guinea. (India Proofs, 17. 11s. 6d.) 


e 3 on to the elegant work of Mr. Wells. . . . His subjects 
are faithfully delineated, and his running comment of description con- 
veys the fresh and agreeable impressions which the scenes themselves 
could not fail to produce on a man of a cultivated mind ; there is a day- 
light alike in his views as in his text.”’— Quarterly Review, April 1816. 


THE MODERN COOK. BY 


CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLLI, late Maitre d’Hotel and 
Chief Cook to Her Majesty. 8vo, with upwards of 60 En- 
gravings. 


The following will be ready in a few days. 


RAVENSNEST. BY J. FENL- 


MORE COOPER, Esq. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE 
= By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


3. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, 
PRODIGIES, and MIRACLES. From the French, with 
bey ogy Illustrations, by A. T. THOMSON, M.D. 2 vols. 
pos 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. BY ED- 


WARD JESSE, Esq., Author of ‘Scenes and Tales of 
Country Life.” Small 4to, with numerous Illustrations 
from Original Paintings. 


FOREST HILL. ‘A TALE OF SOCIAL 


LIFE in 1830-31. 3 vols. 


A NEW SERIES OF ORIGINAL 


LETTERS illustrative of ENGLISH HISTORY.  In- 
cluding numerous Royal Letters, from Autographs in the 
British Museum, State Paper Office, &c. With Notes and 
Illustrations by Sir HENRY ELLIS, K.H., F.R.S., &c. 
4 vols. 8vo, with Portaits. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Ge. 
13 Great Marlborough Street, Aprit 1}, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOW REApy, 


LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND 


By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 


Vol. I., comprising WILLIAM THE Conqueror. Printed and illustrated uniformly with Miss Stricklan 
“* Lives of the Queens of England.” 10s. 6d. bound. 


EMILIA WYNDHAM. 


By the Author of “Two Old Men’s Tales,” “ Mount Sorel,” &c. 3 vols, 
Il. Vv 


NARRATIVE of the TRAVELS of LADY|_ CONFESSIONS of a PRETTY Wowmay 


HESTER STANHOPE. Forming the Completion of her| By Miss PARDOE, Authoress of “The City of the Sulta’ 
“MEMOIRS.” Uniformly printed, in 3 vols., with Illustra- | &¢. 3 vols. “ 


tions, 31s. 6d. bound. (Just ready. 
ee A .SECOND EDITION of ADVENTURR 
aie in the PUNJAB. By Major LAWRENCE, Politica) 4, 
Mrs. GORE'S NEW NOVEL, “ PEERS and| in Charge of British Relations with Lahore. 2 sai 3 
PARVENUS.” 3 vols. | Illustrations, 21s. bound. * 


“The best work from the pen of Mrs. Gore that has appeared for some | “ A work which exhibits more real practical knowl 
years. The story is full of incident, adventure, and cripinality."— Bre | states and their turbulent inhabitants than any book wie fe al 
tannia. acquainted.”—Calcutta Review. 7 awe 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


New Work by the Author of ‘* Harry Lorrequer.?? 
Now ready, Part IV., price 1s. (to be continued Monthly), 


THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE: 


A Tale of the Time of the Anion. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by “ PHIZ.” 


“‘ This brilliant performance is rich in incident, surprising without being extravagant—the dialogue piquant graceful, 
and characteristic, and has an air of novelty thrown around it, which, in a season of such literary fecundity, isa veryne 
excellence. Mr. Lever, retaining all his own powers, shews himself capa')le of literary distinction in efforts of a new. and, 
perhaps, we may add, a higher description than those in which he has attained his present celebrity.” —Evening Mail, 


New Romance by M. Alexandre Dumas, with Illustrations under the 
Superintendence of Mr. C. Heath. 
Now ready, Part V., to be completed in Ten Parts, each containing Six Sheets of Letterpress and Two 
Illustrations, price 2s. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE-CHRISTO. | 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


With Twenty Illustrations, drawn in Paris by M. VALENTIN, and engraved on Wood by the mos 
eminent English Artists. 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEV, 


In One Volume, thick octavo, cloth, price 18s. 
No. LXXIII., is just published, price 6s. 


‘ 
LETTERS 
- The Progresistas and Moderados of Spain. 
I, George Sand’s Recent Novels. 
ON TH E COND ITION OF TH E III. Michelet’s Book, ‘‘ Le Peuple.” 
y IV. Bunsen on the Future Condition of the Church. 
PEOPLE OF TREL AND. V. The English in Borneo. 
VI. Ireland, its Evils and their Remedies. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL FOSTER, Esq. VII. Satirical Literature of the Reformation. 
Of the Middl i VIII. Algeria, Past and Present. 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, IX. Hommaire de Hell’s Travels in the Steppes of the 
“The TIMES COMMISSIONER.” Caspian, &. 
X. The Newly-discovered Fresco by Raffael. 
XI. Indian Policy of the Governor-General. 


Short Reviews, Foreign Correspondence, List of New 
Works, &c. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 





Reprinted from ‘The Times,” with copious Notes and 
Additions, 








NEW EDITION, REVISED AND NEARLY RE-WRITTEN BY WILLIAM YOUATT, ESQ. 
To be published on the 15th inst, the Eighth Edition, greatly enlarged, and illustrated with more than Sixty additional 
Engravings of the newest Farm Implements, Sheep, Meadow Grasses, &c., in a thick 8vo vol. of upwards 
of 700 pages, price 18s. cloth lettered, 


THE COMPLETE GRAZIER; 
OR, FARMER'S AND CATTLE-BREEDER'S AND DEALER’S ASSISTANT. 


A COMPENDIUM OF HUSBANDRY. 
Edited by the Author of the “ Horse,” “ Cattle,” “ Sheep,” &c. 


*,® In this greatly improved Edition, besides valuable additions throughout the work, the Book on Manures—a subject 
of vital importance in agriculture—has undergone a thorough revision, embodying the best information from both native 
and foreign authorities. 


London: CRADOCK and CO., 48 Paternoster Row. 


Printed by Cuartzs Rosson, of Number 51 Live Street, King’s Cross, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, Grorce Levey, of Number 1 Cle 
Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in the County of Surrey, Printer, and Francis | &—-— FRANKLYN, Paradise Row, Stoke Newingin 
f , Printer, at their Printing ’ New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, in the City of London; 
| WILLIAM ARMIGER Scripps, of Number 15 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover re, in tl ; ‘id 
isher, at the Lirenrary Gazerrr Orricz, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the inct of the Savoy in the Strand, in ¢ 
County of Middlesex, on Saturday, April 11, 1846.—Agents for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 164 Broadway. 
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